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BUSINESS FILING | 


By Bassett and Agnew 


For a comprehensive course in filing, you can obtain materials that com- ' 
bine both principles and practice. These cover all important indexing 
and filing rules and systems together with a laboratory practice outfit in- 
volving card and correspondence indexing and filing. It is arranged 
for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction. 


The BUSINESS FILING textbook is clothbound. It 
presents all the indexing and filing rules and systems 
with illustrations of filing materials and equipment. 
Following is the table of contents of the textbook: 


I The Nature of Filing 
IT Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 
III Rules for Alphabetic Indexing (Concluded) 








IV Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 


V Alphabetic Correspondence Filing Procedure 











VI Types of Alphabetic Filing Systems 





VII Numeric Filing 


VIII Subject Filing The laboratory practice outfit 


aati is illustrated below. The stu- 
IX Geographic Filing dent gets practice in inspect- 


X Charge and Follow-up Methods ing, indexing, coding, cross 
referencing, sorting, and fil- 

XI Transfer Methods wipe J 
ing. All the necessary ma- 

XII Filing Special Types of Records terials are included. 


XIII Card Systems 


XIV Establishing and Maintaining Filing Systems eS 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Third Edition 











By Loso and Agnew 


Ww 





If your school is not teaching more than shorthand and typewriting, your stu- 
dents are not getting complete office training. There are many bits of information 
and miscellaneous office skills that are not taught in the two basic subjects of 
typewriting and shorthand. SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been de- 
signed to provide mastery of certain duties, such as handling the mail, filing, 


reception work, keeping records, and many other miscellaneous duties. 


There is an optional workbook available including all the office forms that cor- 


relate with the problems and projects. You may also obtain an attractive practice 


outfit in filing for laboratory work. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE may 


be used in any one of the following ways: 


1. As a regular textbook providing study 
and practice assignments. 


2. As a reference and selective assign- 
ment book in a course that combines type- 
writing, dictation, transcription, and re- 
lated topics. 


3. As a set of co-ordinating instructional 
materials for part-time co-operative secre- 
tarial- and office-training classes. 


4. As a secretarial and office handbook 
for the student, first in classroom training 
and later in office employment. 
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Functional Vocational Business Education 


LI] 


In order to have a sound program in business education on a vocational 
basis in the secondary schools of this country, serious consideration should be 
given to the co-operative type of training in the twelfth grade. What I am trying 
to propound is nothing new. We have heard about it for a quarter of a century 
and still this type of program is not in general use in our high schools. The 
areas that may be covered include stenography, bookkeeping, general clerical, 
office machines, and the distributive trades. The last area mentioned is the 
only one that has received serious attention on a nation-wide basis. This may 
be attributed to the fact that the impetus for training in the distributive trades 
has come about due to the passage of the George-Deen Act and the reimburse- 
ment the state or local boards of education receive in Federal funds. 


During the war there has been much said about the use of work-experience 
programs. In most instances the work-experience was on a non-co-ordinated 
basis, wherein original placement was not necessarily planned and there was 
no follow-up. If a program of this kind is to be inaugurated, it is necessary to 
have the work co-ordinated in all areas. Real co-ordination means that courses 
of study are directly influenced through the activity of the co-ordinator in set- 
ting standards for work-experience and class instruction and seeing that they 
are rigidly adhered to in all instances. 


New programs of this type must of necessity be sold to school administra- 
tors, boards of education, and community agencies through the Chamber of 
Commerce or other active business associations. Parents may be reached 
through parent-teacher organizations or through planned meetings of potential 
business education students and their parents before choices are made by the 
students to continue in the field of business education. 


It is much easier from the standpoint of ease of operation to have business 
education restricted to class instruction on the high school level. This being 
the conventional way, and by all standards the easiest way of conducting pro- 
grams in this field, does not mean that it is the best way. The high school 
senior can have real apprentice training in business through a well-planned 
program of co-operative business education. Co-operative office training is in 
its twentieth year in Wilmington, Delaware, and distributive trades training 
has been in operation in Wilmington for fifteen years; we also have other centers 
in both fields in the state of Delaware. I have been here for two years and can 
see the effectiveness of this type of training at close range. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that programs of this type that are started in any school will present 
many problems. The end result is certainly worth the effort. 


llas A. Nolan, supervisor of business and 
y EN education for the city of 
Wilmington and the state of Delaware. 
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The Civil Air Regulations Are Business Law 


by 
P. O. Selby 





The teaching of business law has _pro- 
gressed in recent years to include much of the 
regulation of interstate commerce. It has 
departed from earlier considerations which 
embraced only the common law of contracts 
to this extent. The law of interstate com- 
merce is the work of Congress and its special 
administrative creation, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

During the last twenty years, a new branch 
of the laws of commerce and transportation 
have developed through Congressional en- 
actment and its special administrative crea- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The 
current interest in aviation and the coming 
popularity of air travel give this a special 
importance. The demand for knowledge of 
the laws of air traffic will presently become 
so great as the demand for the knowledge of 
the phases of law. 

Learning to fly is no longer the simple 
matter of directing an airplane into the air 
and bringing it to earth again sometime 
later without getting killed or cracking up. 
At one time the survivors of this process were 
the flyers; the nonsurvivors were discards. 
All flyers must be licensed. Before they can 
be licensed, they must be schooled. Their 
teachers are licensed instructors. After 
various periods of schooling they are ex- 
amined by representatives of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Their examinations are 
in various subjects, including the Civil Air 
Regulations. Their instructors have passed 
examinations in various subjects including, 
except for some specialists, the Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Since great numbers of Army and Navy 
flyers in the early stages of their education 
passed through the Civil Aeronautics course, 
there must be a million persons in the United 
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State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


States who have studied the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 

That the teaching of “how to fly” will be 
incorporated into high schools and colleges 
is an easily reached conclusion. About 100 
per cent of the colleges of the country were 
teaching aeronautics in recent years. Many 
of the large high schools have taught a com- 
plete flying course and others in greater 
numbers have taught and are now teaching 
Preflight Aeronautics. 

Almost all leaders in aviation agree that 
airplane flying is never to become the com- 
monplace that automobile driving became. 
They believe, and indications are that the 
public will back them up, that the flyer must 
pass physical and mental tests, that he must 
know the mechanics of flight, and that among 
other things he must know the laws which 
govern him. Moreover there are strong in- 
dications that he will be limited in his ascents 
and descents to those airports and landing 
fields which are under governmental regula- 
tion. It also seems probable that he will be 
limited in the trips he takes to those airways 
which have been charted and are governed 
by the Civil Aeronautic Authority. All of 
this regulation is done in the interest of the 
safety of the flyer, his passengers, and the 
general public. 

We do not want to see in the postwar era a 
condition in which a million or more planes 
of all kinds are going where they please, 
stunting over crowds, crashing into buildings, 
setting fire to structures and crops, and 
dropping articles on the heads of the inno- 
cent and unwary. 

There is such an interest in aviation among 
youngsters that preflight courses are quite 
popular. If we divide the work of preflight 
instruction, as is generally advocated, among 
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the departments of the high school, the study 
of meteorology will properly go to the physics 
department, the study of engines and ignition 
systems will be alloted to the industrial arts 
department, the subject of navigation will 
properly belong to the mathematics depart- 
ment, and the study of civil air regulations 
can be included in the business law course. 

The principal document which the millions 
have studied covering flight law is the 
“Digest of Civil Air Regulations for Pilots” 
published as Civil Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 22, by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
It is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. Schools can 
probably afford to own as many copies as a 
class would need with one copy for each 
student. 

This bulletin of seventy pages contains the 
teaching material for the study of Civil Air 
Regulations. With each chapter is included 
a group of review questions. There is also a 
glossary at the end of the bulletin. Examina- 
tions leading to certification of the student in 
“Civil Air Regulations” are conducted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
various centers where it has its offices. At 
other points examinations are probably not 
available and the teacher will have to con- 
struct his own tests. The review questions at 
the end of each chapter will be an aid. 

Chapter 1 of this bulletin concerns itself 
with “Flight Rules.” These rules cover the 
running of engines, the manner of take-offs 
and landings, the matter of distance which 
planes must keep from others while in flight, 
the air traffic controls, the weather classifica- 
tions which all planes must observe, the 
minimum altitudes to be observed in flight, 
the rules concerning where acrobatics may 
not be practiced, and the relation of weather 
to flight. 

Aviators speak of weather as C, N, or X. 
© means that the weather is such that flyers 
will always have visible contact with the 
ground. N means that the weather is such 
that flyers will not always have unobscured 
visibility, and only such planes and flyers 
may go aloft as have the instruments and the 
flying certificate which permits flying blind. 
X means that the weather is closed and is so 
much below the minimum that a particular 
airport is closed to any landing or take-off 
other than a flight of public aircraft or 
scheduled air carrier. 

The general rule for altitude to be main- 
tained is that 1000 feet is to be maintained 
above cities and congested areas, 500 feet 
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above open country, and 300 feet above 
open water. Many variations from this 
general rule are explained in the bulletin. 

Chapter 2 of the bulletin covers “‘Instru- 
ment Flight Rules.” Instrument flight is 
flying blind, depending upon instruments 
and radio communication to give distance 
from the ground and the distances from 
various geographic points. 

Chapter 3 concerns “Designated Areas.” 
There are laid out from point to point in the 
United States certain paths identified as 
civil airways. Flight along these airways is 
controlled from control airports. Along these 
airways there are many guides to navigation 
such as radio range stations which project 
alternately the code signal for the letter A 
(.—) on one side of the course and the code 
signal for the letter N (—.) on the other side 
of the course. Where the two signal areas 
overlap, they fuse and produce a steady 
hum in the radio receiver of the airplane. 
The pilot traveling the airways also has the 
advantage of radio-telephone communica- 
tion if the plane is equipped to receive and 
send messages. If he has a two-way radio, 
he must be licensed by the Federal Commu- ' 
nications Commission before he may use it. 
Traveling the civil airways is also simplified 
by maps which note numerous landmarks. 

Chapter 4 of the bulletin covers “Pilot 
Regulations.” These include the necessity 
of physical efficiency; the nonuse of liquor, 
narcotics, and drugs; the keeping of log 
books; the requirements for an instructor 
rating; and the limitations upon student 
operation of planes. 

Chapter 5 concerns “Certification of 
Pilots.” There are many kinds and grades 
of certificates, such as student pilot, private 
pilot, commercial pilot and airline transport 
pilot. Glider pilots, and lighter-than-air 
pilots are other classes. For each class of 
certificate there are many tests which must 
be passed. There are age, character, citi- 
zenship, education and physical require- 
ments before any certificate may be ob- 
tained. Aeronautical knowledge, experience, 
and skill must be demonstrated before any 
certificate other than a student’s certificate 
will be issued. 

Beyond the pilot ratings, there are special 
requirements for flight instructors and for 
pilots who wish to make instrument flights. 

Physical examinations are repeated yearly. 
With this exception, pilot certificates are 
valid until they are revoked by the Civil 
Aeronatics Administration. 


(Concluded on page 262) 
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Where Shall We Go in Audio-Visual Business 


by 


MISCELLANEOUS FILMS. 
addition to films mentioned in 
the first article of this series, 
there are others valuable for 
business classes. 
tion to business the teacher 
would want to preview these 
additional aids for possible use. 


E. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


. The Development of Transporta- 


Education? 


Dr. E. Dana Gibson 


New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Part II of a series of two articles on 
audio-visual aids in business education. 


In 


In introduc- 


The Development of Communi- 
cation, sound, black and white, 
for sale by Enclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., New York. 


tion, sound, black and white, 
for sale by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., New York. 


. An Airplane Trip, sound, black 


and white, for sale by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., New York. 


. A Journey by Train, silent, black and white, 


Bell & Howell, Chicago, Illinois. 


. The Passenger Train, sound, black and white, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


. The Conquest of the Air, sound, black and white, 


for sale by Films, Inc., New York. 


. Know Your Money, sound, black and white, for 


sale by Akin & Bagshaw, Denver, Colorado. 


. Work of the Stock Exchange, sound, black and 


white, for sale by Coronet Productions, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 


. Night Mail, sound, black and white, for sale or 


loan by British Information Service, New York. 
Air Waves, sound, black and white, for sale by 
Akin & Bagshaw, Denver, Colorado. 

Listen to FM, sound, black and white, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 

A New Voice for Mr. X, sound, black and white, 
Bell Telephone Co., New York. 


In commercial geography the teacher has 
a good many general films to choose from. 
He should look over the following: 


1. 
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Alaska’s Silver Millions, sound, black and white, 
for loan by the American Can Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


. Columbia, the Crossroads of the Americas, sound, 


black and white, for loan by the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. In many film libraries. 


. King Cotton, sound, black and white, for sale by 


Jam Handy Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


. Sand and Flame, sound, black and white, for 


sale by the Jam Handy Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





5. The River, sound, black and 
white, for loan by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also in many film 
libraries. 


The economics teacher would 
do well to preview the films 
suggested below: 


1. Co-operative Wool from Fleece to 
Fabric, sound, black and white. 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has copies for loan. Also in 
many film libraries. 

2. Forest and Conservation, sound, 
black and white, for sale by 
Coronet Productions, Glenview, 
Illinois. 

3. Industrial Revolution, sound, 

black and white, for sale by Encyclopaedia 

Britannica, Chicago, Illinois. 


. TVA, sound, black and white, for loan by the 


Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 


. Yankee Doodle Goes to Town, sound, black and 


white, for loan by DeVry, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


. Social Security Benefits, sound, black and white, 


for loan by the Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


. Old Age and Family Security, sound, black and 


white, for loan by the Social Security Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


For teachers of distributive education, 
the films to select from are almost unlimited. 


1. 


z. 


5. 


Paper Making, sound, black and white, for sale 
by Coronet Productions, Glenview, Illinois. 
Selling America, sound, black and white, for 


sale by the Jam Handy Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


. How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Presented, 


sound, black and white, for rent by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 9 ‘Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


. Autopsy of a Lost Sale, sound, black and white, 


for rent by Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Social Security, sound, black and white, Social 
Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


In consumer economics not many usable 


films are available. 


Some that should be 


checked are: 


Z. 


The Co-Ops Are Coming, sound, black and white, 
for loan by the Co-Operative League, 167 West 
12th Street, New York. 
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%. Facts About Fabrics, sound, black and white, 
for loan by DuPont Co., Inc., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


3. Getting Your Money’s Worth, three different 
reels. ““Shoes and Milk,” “Cosmetics and Safety 
Razors,” “Used Cars.” Sound, black and white, 
for sale by Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


4. Managing the Family Income, sound, black and 
white, for loan by Household Finance, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

5. Protecting the Consumer, sound, black and white, 
for rental by March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 

In each of these subjects groupings there 
are films which may be mentioned in several 
area classifications. The teacher should have 
no trouble in finding these possible duplicate 
uses. 


rREcorDs. As radio stations and networks 
make more transcriptions available for school 
use, records will come into wider acceptance. 
While their utility is somewhat limited, the 
teacher will find them excellent for present- 
ing opinions of others, skill building, indi- 
vidual study, and the analysis of verbal and 
typing abilities. 

For the latter purpose a recording ma- 
chine is needed with which to make records 
of what students say or how they type. 
These records, when played back by the 
student and teacher, will furnish the basis 
for constructive criticism. This is a valuable 
technique. Through its use the student can 
more easily hear the errors he makes in oral 
presentations or in typing and learn to over- 
come them. 


Commercial disks—records or transcrip- 
tions—which the business teacher can em- 
ploy in his classroom are few in number. 
The following suggest their own places of 
use. 


1. “The Secretary at the Telephone’—Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

2. “The Secretary at Work and The Secretary 
Receives Callers” (1 record)—Gregg Publishing 
Co., 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

3. “Applying for a Secretarial Position”—Gregg 
Publishing Co., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

4. “Dictation Records” —a series of business and 
literary dictation records at speeds from 60 to 
120 w.p.m. Also some on brief forms and most- 
used phrases—Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

. “Rational Rhythm Records” —a series of rhythm 
records, in music, varying from 16 to 42 w.p.m.— 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

6. “Help Wanted”—American Counci] on Educa- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

7. “We Want Jobs” —American Council on Educa- 

tion, Washington, D. C 


Or 
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8. “A Job Interview Clinic’—American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


9. “Right of Habeas Corpus”—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., New York. 


10. “Credit Unions—the People’s Bank”—Public 
Affairs Committee, New York. 


RADIO. Many current radio programs are 
being placed on records. The business 
teacher would do well to obtain lists of such 
transcriptions from the larger broadcasting 
companies. 

1. NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

2. CBS, 485 Madison Ave.. New York. 

3. MBC, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


If the@business teacher has available a 
cutting head on a recording machine with 
which to produce his own records, he may 
desire to make recordings of pertinent pro- 
grams. For those whose communities are at 
some distance from the large broadcasting 
stations, such records or transcriptions may 
be the best means of using these radio pro- 
grams. Seldom does the broadcasting time 
coincide with classroom requirements, and 
the teacher may find it advantageous to 
transcribe the various programs and put 
them in his files for future use. 

For study or transcription, the teacher 
will need to familiarize himself with all the 
radio programs released. CBS calls its edu- 
cational program the “‘American School of 
the Air.”” NBC refers to its program as the 
“University of the Air.” MBC’s unique 
program is ““The Human Adventure” series. 

In addition to large network offerings, 
many individual stations broadcast their 
own programs, some on subjects of interest 
to business teachers. To check these will 
necessitate scanning the weekly magazines 
now on the market in the radio program 
field. 

Fitmstrips. Filmstrips come in two types 
—sound and silent. The sound type consists 
of a filmstrip and an explanatory transcrip- 
tion to be played while the pictures are being 
flashed on the screen. As a picture is needed, 
a bell rings signaling the operator to change 
to the next picture. 

No silent or sound filmstrips have been 
produced as yet for business classes. How- 
ever, a number dealing with subject matter 
similar to be worth investigating are to be 


had: 


1. Selling America—a series of sound filmstrips on 
selling produced by the Jam Handy Corporation, 
New York. 

2. Envoys and Envelopes—on good ‘etter writing, 
produced by the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. Better Letter Writing—produced by the New 
York Civil Service Commission, New York. 
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4. Air Transportation, Jobs, and You—a silent 
filmstrip produced by the United Air Lines Inc., 
but distributed by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Security for Today and Tomorrow—on loan by 
the Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
6. Families Without Fear—on the subject of old 
age annuities; on loan by the Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

7. Men and Money—a discussion of credit for loan 
by Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 

8. Along Main Street—on the subject of selling for 
loan by the Coca Cola Co. See local distributors 
Note: See your local Montgomery Ward Stores 

for a series of sound filmstrips on a wide 
variety of selling topics. 


or 
: 


picrurES. The business teacher who dili- 
gently checks a variety of newspapers and 
magazines will soon have a worthwhile file 
of pictures. If, in addition, he will request 
copies of illustrative material released by 
business and industry, his collection will 
soon grow to large proportions. Of necessity 
these will have to be clipped, sorted, and 
filed to be of any value. 

Especially good sources of pictures—other 
than those a person may take himself—are 
as follows: 

1. The National Geographic. 

2. The Saturday Evening Post. 

3. Life. 

. Fortune. 
. Asia, 

6. The Ladies Home Journal. 

7. Any large daily or Sunday paper. 

8. Trade publications. 

9. Advertising materials sent to retail establish- 

ments or distributed to the public. 

10. Illustrative materials furnished by the govern- 

ment, business, and many other organizations. 

stipes. Slides come in two sizes: 2” x 2” 
and 314" x 4”. The former should be made 
with a 35 mm. camera, or they can be pur- 
chased from organizations such as the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Even their large 
stocks hold few slides pertinent to business 
education, other than their series on “‘Air 
Transportation,” “Housing Conditions,” and 
“Water Transportation.” 

The 314” x 4” slides can be obtained from 
the Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

This brief summary of business sources 
and materials points up the fact that large 
gaps exist within and between these groups. 
What we have now is only a beginning. Not 
until more aids are produced for specific use 
in business classes will they assume their 
rightful place in teaching business education. 

WHAT IS NEEDED. What is needed? More 
aids specifically constructed for business 
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classes tied to texts and methods now being 
practiced; aids that provide needed helps; 
aids which are linked one with the other to 
form a teaching whole. 

Any aid that is constructed should take 
into consideration the subject matter being 
taught in the average classroom. It must 
produce units that lend themselves to pres- 
entation within the average class period 
and still allow time for adequate discussion. 

Guides that will suggest when and how 
an aid will contribute most to the class dis- 
cussion are necessary. These guides have a 
double function: They should not only 
mention time and place; they should provide 
pre- and post-discussion questions and a 
brief test as well. From these guides the 
teacher should be able to learn what infor- 
mation the aid encompasses and see copies 
of the outstanding instructional pictures 
involved. 

An aid is an aid, nothing more. It cannot 
teach alone. Films can best present an over- 
view of a topic and should be followed by a 
series of sound filmstrips that detail the 
main points involved in the overview. Each 
sound filmstrip, in turn, should be capable 
of discussional use without the transcrip- 
tion. Pictures large enough for presentation 
from the front of the room should be printed 
to illustrate additional points not included 
in the filmstrip or points requiring extended 
consideration. Some of these topics should 
be expanded and placed on records by experts 
who bring broader concepts of the problem 
to the students’ attention. Only when all 
these aids are used together to the fullest 
extent, in the classroom or by the individual, 
will audio-visual aids be contributing their 
utmost to the educative process. 

To business teachers falls the challenge of 
more and better audio-visual business aids. 
Unless many of them accept the challenge, 
few, if any, will be produced. Technical 
experts are needed, yes. But they alone can- 
not create aids to fit a particular subject 
matter need. Educators are just as vital, 
and business educators are a “‘must” in the 
production of business aids. Only they can 
see what type of aid is required and deter- 
mine its place in the curriculum materials of 
tomorrow. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
A 16-page pamphlet designed to aid you in preparing 
your 1945 income tax return and your estimate for 1946. 
Single copy will be sent for 5 cents in stamps. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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The Teaching of Economics in the Secondary School 


by 


Harry L. Wilkey 


lowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


What is economics? Dictionaries 
and encyclopedias will give many 
definitions, but the high school 
teacher may consider that to the 
junior or senior in his class, it is an 
effort to show how man, acting col- 
lectively, satisfies his needs. How 
he does this individually is a 
matter of vocations but it is not 
economics, and neither is the 
closely allied field of business or- 
ganization and operation. As 
economic aspects of society are 
studied, it must be constantly kept 
in mind that man is a composite 
creature, and his social and political 
interests are always intermingling with his 
economic interests. To ignore this fact would 
be an inaccurate presentation of the subject. 

A good text is the first essential to a high 
school economics course. There are many 
points of view and there is much complexity 
in economic thought. The high school stu- 
dent is devoting one semester to the breaking 
of a new field—of constantly shifting theory 
not fully understood by the experts. The 
student’s textbook should be written by a 
person who stands high as an economist but 
even higher as a successful teacher at the 
secondary school level. The textbook should 
give a clear explanation of what economics 
is, and should then proceed with an ele- 
mentary discussion of the conditions and 
laws affecting production, consumption, 
exchange, and distribution. It should not be 
a reduced college textbook at all. Neither 
should it give a disproportionate space to 
some current interest such as consumer eco- 
nomics, business organization, or banking 
and finance. The textbook should illustrate 
laws and theories by examples familiar to the 
student. Its pictures, charts, and type should 
be the best available. 

The economist of today is more the prac- 
tical man and less the philosopher than was 
his predecessor. He has moved out of the 
study and into the market place. Theory 
does not rest on a small number of premises 
derived from common sense, but on a wide 
base of induction involving intensive and 
extensive study of concrete facts. Economic 
ideas are shaped on the facts of economic 
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experience. The work of various 
institutes and foundations, such as 
the Brookings Institute and gov- 
ernment agencies, are illustrations 
of this trend. 

The high school teacher of ec- 
onomics must keep abreast of the 
world today. He must employ the 
research technique, using his own 
community as the laboratory. Sur- 
veys properly planned and exe- 
cuted are popular with students 
and are given the generous support 
and co-operation of the public. 
Suitable topics for such a survey 
might be “Living Standards in the 
Community,” “Security in the Community,” 
“Income in the Community,” “Occupational 
Opportunities in the Community,” or any 
combination of these subjects. In this way 
the high school youth gets an insight into the 
manner in which man collectively satisfies his 
needs. The student’s course has comprehen- 
sion and reality, is of great interest to him, 
and gives him a contact with his environ- 
ment that is beneficial to both himself and 
his community. 

An economic course at the secondary level 
should have certain objectives. It is a social 
science, and as such should attain some goals 
common to any division of that field. The 
course should cause the student to be aware 
of the interdependence of society, and the 
privileges and responsibilities that he must 
assume in that society. It should teach 
tolerance and foster and improve the hu- 
manitarian impulses of the student. But 
economics must do much more than this if 
it is to stand as a separate subject. These 
goals can best be achieved by intermingling 
economics with other social studies into a 
course in general social science. 

What then shall we expect as desired goals 
in economics? We hear much today about 
teaching for economic literacy. This is most 
desirable, but the term “‘economic literacy” 
needs clarification. The last decade has 
shown that we need instruction in the nature 
and problems of our common economic life. 
If we are to solve such matters as unem- 
ployment, low living standards, poverty, 
(Concluded on page 243) 
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by 


Julius Nelson 
Samuel Ready School 








Baltimore, Maryland 





A survey of about a dozen textbooks in 
typewriting reveals the fact that about 75 
per cent of the material contained in them 
is of straight-copy, that is, letters, para- 
graphs, contracts and other legal forms, and 
timed tests. The other 25 per cent is devoted 
to drill exercises on figures and special char- 
acters, outlines, tabulation, and centering. 
While I do not question the usefulness of 
this type of material or the distribution of 
percentages (although textbooks do, of 
course, vary in this respect) I feel, neverthe- 
less, that the monotony of doing straight- 
copy work and tiresome and complicated 
tabulation exercises creates a certain stereo- 
typed sluggishness in typing classes which 
is felt by both students and teachers alike. 

What, then, is the solution to this prob- 
lem? Evidently we have a paradox in the 
solution, for it reveals the fact that there 
are many practical uses to which the type- 
writer is put, but which are omitted entirely 
from many typing courses of study and 
barely included in others. If we intelligently 
and systematically intersperse our typing 
instruction with units devoted to some or 
all of the following, we shall not only solve 
our problem of monotony, but we shall be 
giving our students a well-rounded course 
of typing instruction. 

Circulars, cover pages, title pages, notices, 
posters, dance programs, play programs, 
athletic programs, booklets, bridge tally 
cards, and menus, are but a few of the many 
uses of the typewriter by business firms, 
authors, advertising agencies, mail order 
men, homeworkers, schools, churches, ath- 
letic organizations, music clubs, dramatic 
societies, and social clubs. 

By means of the Mimeograph, gelatin 
and spirit duplicators; lithography; and 
photoengraving, typewritten matter becomes 
the medium for conveying all types of mes- 
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Taking the Monotony Out of Typing Courses 


sages to all types of users. It is no longer 
necessary to employ the linotype to produce 
the material mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. ‘Typewritten copy, if properly 
planned and arranged, can be made to ap- 
pear just as attractive and just as utilitarian. 


By the employment of simple borders, 
ornaments, and lettering constructed by 
means of proper combinations of characters 
on the typewriter keyboard, the number of 
uses and users for the aforementioned prod- 
ucts of the typewriter will be considerably 
increased. 


Among other things, the inclusion of 
units of work patterned along these lines 
will: 

1. Relieve the monotony of straight-copy work 

2. Teach more expert manipulation of machine 
parts 

3. Create a desire to turn out neater work 

4. Give valuable practice in arrangement and 
centering 


5. Acquaint the students with the many possi- 
bilities in their practical application to school, 
office, and home projects 


6. Teach students to think about and plan their 
work 


7. Give students an insight into'a new type of 
fascinating hobby 

8. Provide another step forward toward the mod- 
ernization of typing instruction 

9. Bring out certain cultural and artistic aspects 
of typing 

The following table summarizes the chief 
uses to which this type of work may be put. 
It also gives some prospective users and 
suggestions. 

Each one of the chief uses may be made 
into a unit of typing instruction if so de- 
sired. These may be taught individually or 
they may be integrated with the core cur- 


riculum. 
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Uses SUGGESTIONS 





UsrErs 











Advertising Wide field, offering many possibilities. Letters, ornaments, | Advertising agencies, mail or- 
and borders constructed on typewriter will attract atten- der men. 
tion to much greater extent than would ordinary print. 

Circulars Mimeographed, lithographed, or otherwise duplicated. Retailers, as advertising me- 


dium. 





Cover pages 


For books, booklets, and manuscripts. Adds to salability by 
enhancing the attractiveness of their covers. 


Authors, book publishers. 





Envelopes Kither business reply or return. 


If prepared in this manner, 
they are more likely to attract attention. 


Business firms of all kinds. 





All types. 
engraving if so desired. 


Greeting cards 


Sizes of letters may be changed by offset or photo- 





Greeting card manufacturers, 
home-workers, students. 












































Letterheads Both business and personal. Offset and engraving will change | Business firms of all kinds, 
size where convenient. Originality possible. professional men, students. 

Needlework Cross-stitch or otherwise. Letters are first worked out on | Housewives, homeworkers, 
typewriter and then used as pattern or guide. hobbyists. 

Notices Bulletin board or otherwise. Used chiefly to attract attention. | Schools, offices. 

Posters May be typed on paper and then pasted on cardboard. Athletic organizations, schools, 

churches. 

Programs Dance, play, and recital. Makes a mimeographed job look | Schools, clubs, societies, 
like printed. churches. 

Publications Papers and magazines, booklets. May be used for name of | Schools, societies, churches, 





publication, and headlines. Also typewritten illustrations. 


business firms. 








A typical unit of instruction, taken from 
the preceding table, might center around 
the construction of all types of programs to 
be duplicated from typewritten copy. A 
suggested outline for such a unit is as fol- 
lows: 

I. Possible users 
A. Schools 
B. Societies 
>. Churches 


D. Little theatre guilds 
E. Business firms 


ao 


II. Types of programs 
A. Dance 
B. Play 
C. Recital 
D. Football game 
EK. Basketball game 
I. Hobby show 
G. Spelling bee 
H. Visitors’ Day 


III. Mechanics of construction 

A. Type and color of paper to be used 
B. Arrangement and layout 
C. Vertical and horizontal centering 
D. Illustrations and lettering 
E. Borders and ornamentation 
F. Type of duplication to be used 


Oftentimes sponsors of school affairs 


would gladly welcome a neatly arranged 
program by one of the typing classes. When 
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one is teaching a unit such as the one above, 
students should be permitted freedom of 
expression as much as possible, both as to 
the type of project and as to arrangement 
and ornamentation. In the unit above, for 
example, the teacher should not suggest 
the type of program to be constructed by 
students, but should present the list and 
allow the students to choose their own. 


The length of time devoted to such units 
will depend, of course, upon the time avail- 
able, the length of the typing periods, the 
length of the typing course in years, and 
other factors. Many schools that do this 
type of work devote from one to six weeks 
each school year to it. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that these units be worked into the 
course where the teacher sees the need for 
them or when student interest lags. Expe- 
rience has shown that students not only 
enjoy doing this type of work, but also 
benefit greatly from it in terms of neater 
work and greater enthusiasm. They have 
something to carry out with them when 
they leave, other than a knowledge of the 
keyboard and the ability to type a certain 
number of words a minute from straight- 
copy matter. 








Viewpoints in Consumer Economic Education 


by 


Dr. S. J. Turille 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The consumer movement in the 
United States is rapidly gaining 
headway. Its expansion has made 
education more fully cognizant of 
its growth and importance. Nu- 
merous consumer organizations 
have appeared within the last 
decade. The inference must not be 
drawn that consumer education 
and its counterpart, consumer eco- 
nomic education, are depression 
fads which will disappear with the 
return of each prosperity period. 
They are here to stay. Our highly 
centralized system of production, 
unorganized marketing, inadequate 
distribution facilities, and increasing me- 
chanical specialization are completely out of 
balance with the needs of a high standard of 
living population. 

The findings of an exhaustive analysis of 
writings in consumer economic education 
over a two-year period by educators, govern- 
ment agencies, and businessmen in the va- 
rious professional journals are presented here 
in the hope that these viewpoints may stimu- 
late further thinking and action along these 
lines. Is there a bias in our public schools in 
the teaching of consumer economic educa- 
tion? What trends do the writings indicate 
are taking place? Do certain elements in the 
course of study give disproportionate and 
unmerited emphasis? What do businessmen 
and private agencies interested in consumer 
economic education say? What about teach- 
ing the pros and the cons of advertising in 
the schools? 

The statements of many leaders in the 
field are better than a few opinions based 
upon personal teaching experiences and 
limited observations other than the specific 
teaching situation. This composite overview 
of the literature in consumer economic edu- 
cation should throw a more comprehensive 
picture into relief on a national plane. 

I examined all articles in eleven business 
education journals, one magazine in the 
home economics department, three maga- 
zines in the social studies department, eight 
publications of private individuals and or- 
ganizations, three periodicals of govern- 
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mental agencies, and ten textbooks 
treating the problems of consumer 
economic education. One hundred 
and forty-nine individuals and or- 
ganizations were involved in the 
consumer economic education lit- 
erature examined. 

In a recapitulative form the fol- 
lowing eighteen summarized find- 
ings will give the reader a com- 
posite picture: 

1. A small minority of the busi- 
ness teachers have expressed them- 
selves through professional journals 
and textbooks on the subject of con- 
sumer economic education. This 
minority is prolific in its writing, averaging 
between three and four publications for each 
individual. The overwhelming majority of 
the contributors attempted to be unbiased 
and impartial in their statements. 

2. Practically all the business education 
teachers involved feel that sensationalism 
and sectionalism in consumer economic edu- 
cation has outlived its usefulness. A sincere 
plea for better consumer-producer _rela- 
tionships was voiced by practically every 
teacher. 

3. A sizeable number of commercial teach- 
ers are tactless and careless in expressing 
themselves on the subject of consumer edu- 
‘ation. There is a general tendency to make 
sweeping and all-inclusive generalizations. 
Statements intended for consumption by 
certain groups must not permit misinterpre- 
tations applicable to the entire field of busi- 
ness or of education. More careful editing 
before publication is recommended. 

4. Advertising does not appear to occupy 
predominantly the attention of the business 
teachers when they write of consumer eco- 
nomic education. In these written discus- 
sions, advertising receives only slight atten- 
tion. Of the 136 pieces of literature exam-- 
ined, two-thirds made no mention of adver- 
tising. If this sampling is at all representative, 
and every section of the country was repre- 
sented, one might conclude that the degree 
of emphasis given to advertising by con- 
sumer-minded business teachers is not as 
great as is commonly supposed. Bias opin- 
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ions in the discussion of advertising occurred 
in about 10 per cent of the cases. 

5. Home economics teachers are more 
factual in their writings than any other con- 
tributing group. Federal aid has helped to 
solidify the objectives in home economics 
education. Informative labeling is the dis- 
tinctive type of advertising which primarily 
interests this group. The entire official 
journal is consumer-minded. 

6. Teachers of home economics are better 
organized in their thinking on consumer 
education than are our business or social 
studies teachers. The leadership is united 
(something which is lacking in business edu- 
cation), the objectives are clearly defined, 
and a close cohesion exists with that vital 
out-of-school social agency, the home. 

7. The social studies teachers think of the 
economics course most often when discussing 
consumer economic education. A reorgani- 
zation of the social studies curriculum to 
consummate it more is advocated. A critical 
attitude toward duplication of courses was 
taken. 

8. A negligible number of the articles by 
the social studies teachers discussed business 
and its relationship to the social studies 
program. ‘Their journalistic efforts were 
primarily devoted to broad social and po- 
litical problems of democracy, with but little 
space devoted to a discussion of specific 
consumer economic education. No other 
department said less, proportionately, about 
future co-operative and harmonious rela- 
tionships between all factions interested in 
consumer economic education. Some of the 
writings were frankly skeptical of under- 
lying motives. 

9. General educators, consisting primarily 
of administrators and supervisors, quite 
generally felt that more and better consumer 
economic education was needed in the high 
schools of this country. The majority fav- 
ored the organization of separate courses in 
this type of education. 

10. Private interests are actively inter- 
ested in the consumer movement and in 
consumer economic education. A great deal 
of literature has been written by business 
groups and by private consumer organiza- 
tions on this subject. 

11. Business interests are greatly con- 
cerned with advertising and its effect on the 
consumer. Over 80 per cent of the literature 
contained some reference to advertising. 
About 15 per cent of the writings of business- 
men were frankly critical of the present 
practices of teaching advertising in the 
public schools. 
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12. The private consumer agencies were 
heavily consumer-biased, as might be ex- 
pected, for they are fact-finding and testing 
laboratories supported by consumers. The 
latter organizations infrequently referred to 
the position of the school in consumer eco- 
nomic education because they were more 
interested in adult consumer education, the 
group they were serving. 

13. Business appears to be conducting a 
systematic campaign to re-establish consumer 
confidence in advertising and in business. 

14. An examination of the reports of the 
twelve government departments revealed a 
profuse amount of literature in the field, 
concentrated primarily on the consumer 
movement, with emphasis on the research 
and legal functions of these various Federal 
branches. A protective, paternalistic atti- 
tude toward the consumer is taken by the 
government. Reapproachment between 
producer, distributor, and consumer is urged. 
Little material was written directly on the 
subject of consumer economic education in 
the public schools. This area needs more 
attention from our government agencies. 

15. The great majority of teachers of 
consumer economic education wrote in an 
impartial and unbiased manner. Of approxi- 
mately 400 pieces of literature examined, 
fewer than 15 per cent contained biased 
statements. The degree of bias varied in 
intensity. With the exception of the business- 
men, the bias leaned toward the consumer. 
The consumer is often regarded as a weak 
sister, who needs protection. 

16. In the education fields, the trend is to 
move from the remedial to the preventive 
type of instruction. In the government and 
private organization fields the emphasis is 
upon the remedial rather than on the pre- 
ventive type of consumer education. Pro- 
tection for the adult consumer receives much 
more attention by the private organization 
groups than does consumer economic educa- 
tion for the adolescent in school. 

17. An absence of specificity permeates 
all the literature examined. Definite sug- 
gestions for improvement and reorganization 
of the consumer economic education program 
are lacking. Except in the home economics 
field, educators and businessmen frequently 
indulge in broad and unmeaningful generali- 
zations in their comments. 

18. An evolving philosophy of consumer 
economic education is beginning to appear 
on the basis of much discussion about organi- 
zation, curriculum, terminology, and ob- 
jectives. It is still in a fluid stage, without 
goal-directedness. 
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Just an Ordinary Teaching Day 


by 
Helen Ann Daly 


It was just an ordinary teach- 


three guests remained. I started 


ing day—no better or no worse Memorial Junior High School squaring things off for the day, 


than usual. Teaching problems 
and interruptions were up to 
par. The clock was ticking away the mo- 
ments too slowly, and the seventh period 
was just getting under way. 

The door swung open and there stood 
three lads. The one was a polished, smooth- 
looking lad. I had him in my class a year 
ago. He was somewhat of a problem; he 
had been sent to another school for rehabili- 
tation. It seemed as though he was going 
to be given another chance in another en- 
vironment. ‘The second boy was George. 
Never would I forget him. He was in one 
of my classes last year. ‘To me he personified 
the problem child of all problem children. 
The third member of the trio looked differ- 
ent. I did not recall him. He was wearing 
faded blue jeans and a black sweater topped 
with a still more faded blue shirt. In his 
hands he was twirling a white sailor’s cap. 

Never before had George so much as given 
me a pleasant good morning. ‘There he 
stood beaming. 

“TH ya, miss” George said. 

“What are you doing these days, boys?” 
I remarked. 

George informed me “this and that.” 
Well, that was not too helpful. Therefore, 
I continued my interrogation. 

“Where are you now?” 

And Daniel informed me “here and there.” 
I thought to myself that I must remember 
their strategy. I would try it the next time 
in the teachers’ lounge when my co-workers 
gave me their routine cross-examination re- 
garding my private life. 

I was completely unprepared for what 
followed. 

“We can type, huh?” asked George. 

I was overwhelmed to think that George 
was even slightly interested in typing. How 
I remembered the minutes and hours he 
had frittered away doing nothing that was 
constructive. 

Being strictly professional I said, ““May 
I see your visitor’s pass, boys?” 

They had neglected to pay their respects 
to the general office, so they left on the 
double. 

Soon they had returned with a permit. 
The three immediately got some paper and 
went to work. 

At 4:10 the class was dismissed. The 
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and as I moved about the room 
the boys started a conversation. 
Daniel and George confided in me that they 
were amazed that they could still remember 
how to type. What’s more they were teachin’ 
Joe to type. From all indications Joe was 
an apt student. He was tapping away on 
the home-row keys. He seemed to be in a 
world of his own. 

“Sorry, boys, but I must ask you to leave. 
My car pool is waiting and I must be on my 
way.” 

The boys co-operated. Joe gave me a 
broad grin, then he covered his machine and 
bade me farewell. He further advised me 
that he would be back in the morning. 

“Only have one more day of my leave in 
San Diego. Ya see I’m in the Coast Guard. 
Have to go back to New York. Sure do 
think I would like to learn to type. Yep, 
see ya tomorrow. Good night, and thanks.” 

After locking the door, I dashed down to 
the general office and picked up my mail and 
bulletins. As I glanced on the counter, I 
noticed the school newspaper. Quickly I 
gave it an over-all view. I decided that 
today hadn’t been any usual day, and no 
other day would be any ordinary day. 
Teaching typing took on a new significance. 
Our typing room must be an extremely fas- 
cinating place if Joe would be interested in 
spending even one hour of his precious leave 
in learning to type. I continued to read: 


COAST GUARDSMAN JOE P... VISITED... 
JOE TOLD OF INTERESTING THINGS THAT HE 
SAW AND THAT HAPPENED TO HIM IN THE 
SOLOMON ISLANDS, NEW GUINEA, HOLLANDIA, 
WEWAK, WAIKIKI, AND LAYTE FROM WHICH 
HE HAS JUST RETURNED. HE ATTENDED 
MEMORIAL THREE YEARS AGO... 





PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by 
Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


A 216-page cloth-bound textbook designed for teacher- 
training purposes in courses commonly called ‘Problems 
in Business Education.” It is also a book that every 
teacher will want in his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance 
of $1.70. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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This Thing Called Rhythm! 


“If you want to be an expert 


Dr. Odus L. Morgan 


fingers. We cannot possibly 


typist, you must have rhythm.” San Diego Vocational School expect metronomical rhythm 


That is true—I know—I saw it 
in a book. But wait, before we 
swallow that statement, may we look at it 
for a few moments. 

Just what is rhythm? Does it mean that 
all of the type bars must hit the platen at 
equal intervals or does it mean that the 
fingers must move with equal movements 
over the keyboard? Just what is this thing 
called rhythm? 

First, may we take the word “rhythm” 
apart and inspect it from several angles. 

Rhythm may be broken down into two 
things. Let us call one metronomic rhythm, 
the other we may term continuity. Why is 
there a difference? Let us define metronomic 
rhythm as being the type bars going up at 
equal intervals. In other words, hitting the 
cylinder at intervals of equal length. By 
doing this, we shall take the same time to 
strike the combination “‘j7j”’ as we do “‘jhj.” 
Breaking this down into further particles, 
it means that we are going to have to move 
our forefingers at least three times as fast 
going to our first combination of “j7j” as 
we do by stroking “jhj” in order to have 
the type bars click at equal intervals. 

Shall we look at some of the distances 
traveled by these fingers on the keyboard 
and see if we want metronomic rhythm? 

By measuring from the center of the 
key to the center of the “7,” one will find a 
distance of approximately two inches. If we 
strike “‘jhj,” the distance will be found to be 
approximately three-fourths of one inch. 

Then we find the distance from “j” to 
“y” in the combination “‘jyj” to be 14% 
inches. If the combination “‘jjj” is struck, 
it will be found that the fingers have moved 
less than one-fourth of an inch from its base 
position. If we wish to measure the distance 
from “‘f’” to “‘b,” we shall find that it is 144 
inches. As we measure each distance we 
find that each is slightly different from the 
other. By forcing metronomical rhythm, it 
is much like sending three boys on errands, 
one has to go one block and back, the other 
has two blocks and return, and the third has 
three blocks and return. If we expect all of 
the boys to take the same length of time in 
doing these errands, then we are either 
forcing the one who has to go three blocks, 
or we are allowing the one who has only one 
block to loaf. The same is true with our 
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without either allowing one of 
our reaches to loaf or forcing us 
to hurry another one, thus breaking our 
“stride.” 

Let us take a look at the word “continu- 
ity.” Perhaps it will be what we desire. We 
may define the word continuity as “the 
fingers moving with equal speed over the 
keyboard.” In other words, we shall take 
three times as long to go from “‘j” to “7” as 
we do to go from “‘j” to “h,”’ On paper, this 
would seem to be the more logical choice 
because there would be a rhythmical move- 
ment of the fingers in going about their job 
of striking keys. This, however, is not al- 
together true. There are other factors that 
must enter here. We have four fingers and 
one thumb on each hand and the agility 
of each finger is different from that of the 
others. If we could move all our fingers with 
equal ease, then continuity would be the 
solution—or would it? If the length of all 
of the reaches were the same then metro- 
nomic rhythm would possibly solve the 
solution. 

Would the ease with which we could move 
the fingers depend on which row of keys we 
use them? Yes. The combination “‘were” 
is a very difficult one to write. Why? Partly 
because it is on the third row, partly because 
it is with one hand, and partly because we 
must use our third finger on the “w.”” Would 
this combination be equally as difficult to 
strike if it were on the second row? Not 
quite, perhaps, but one would still have 
the collision hazard involved. What is a 
collision hazard? It is the possibility of 
locking the keys before the keys hit the key- 
board. For example, “by” is, in itself, per- 
haps the greatest collision hazard on the 
keyboard. If it were with one hand it would 
be almost an impossibility to strike it rap- 
idly without a collision, especially if it were 
to be struck with the last two fingers on the 
left hand. That is because both of the type 
bars come from the same location in the 
type basket. 

Thus, we find that we cannot use absolute 
continuity in the striking of our keys. If 
absolute metronomic rhythm will not work 
and the same is true of absolute continuity, 
perhaps a blending of the two might help. 

Rhythm is that indefinable something 
(Coneluded on page 264) 
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Never Too Old to Learn Typing 


(Provided the instructor can teach) 


by 
Patricia W. Nuttall 
Adult Education Department 
Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, California 


No student is too old to learn 
typing. The teacher of adults, 
however, should come to the 
class with an attitude quite 
different from that of the teacher 
of children. While the habits of children 
must be developed, those of adults are al- 
ready formed and the teacher must present 
the subject considering the accomplishments 
and limitations of each individual—skill 
must be built on a foundation already laid. 
Some suggestions are given here to help the 
teacher of adults to gain this perspective. 

The adult who is learning to type needs to 
be convinced there is no hazard in the ma- 
chine, thus the operator is comfortable and 
typing is a pleasant pastime. The typewriter 
took the place of the old-time emanuensis, 
with her curves, flourishes, and birds, and 
put writing on a plain basis. 

For those not mechanically inclined (and 
many of the adult generation are not), the 
instructor should state in the beginning that 
the typewriter is a friendly machine, handy 
for work, responsive to moods—the only 
hazard is the sliding carriage. Explain that 
the typewriter is fastened with bolts to the 
table or desk and can’t fall on the operator, 
or move sideways, frontwards, or backwards. 
The position of the operator is one of relaxa- 
tion. The improper handling of the release 
lever, tabulator key, or space bar makes the 
‘arriage move. Therefore, teach at once the 
general principle of safety—hands off the 
machine. 

Have the students move their hands to 
the bottom of the machine, then onto the 
space bar, and then to the home position on 
the keys. With their hands in home position, 
have them first use the left thumb on the 
space bar, then the right, with a staccato 
touch. The tendency of the adult is to use 
the space bar as one does a comma, a place 
to pause while thinking of the next letter. 
Prevent this from the beginning. Teach the 
adult to keep his hands away from the space 
bar and rest them at home position. 

Next have the students move their hands 
from home position to the carriage return 
lever, and with one continuous motion, up, 
over, and down, throw the carriage, and 
then rest at home position. 

Have the typewriter marginal stops set 
for a full line and the tabular keys set for 
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an indention of five spaces and 
about every ten spaces there- 
after. 

While the young person en- 
joys the skidding carriage with 
the paper flying and the bell ringing, this 
frightens the cautious adult. With the proper 
use of the space bar, the carriage lever, and 
the tabulator key, the bugaboo of the sliding 
carriage is eliminated. 

Maintain this friendly feeling of the stu- 
dent toward the new machine by setting the 
stage for learning. Have a place for wraps, 
hats, packages, and pocketbooks—adults 
have varieties of interest and they must be 
separated from them temporarily while they 
learn new things. Be in the room as each 
student enters, greet them by name, ask 
about their work, home, and health, and 
remember the answers so that you can assign 
work in accordance with energy displayed. 
Consideration of the personal feelings of 
adult students will endear you to them, and 
term after term they will return for more 
instruction in subjects allied to typing. 
Make the tie-over from the adult’s world to 
the classroom. The teacher of children does 
not have to set this stage for each individual 
student—beginning in the first grade, stu- 
dents have learned that when the teacher 
meets the class the work begins, but with 
the adult this has to be achieved at each 
meeting. You have now put yourself unob- 
trusively into the position of teacher. 

The assignments for adults should be 
thoroughly prepared as the students will 
not want to appear unknowing by asking 
questions. Open the books at a simple lesson 
with which no one could fail. Do not let any 
students turn the pages of the popular texts 
where difficult letters are shown with tabu- 
lations and figures. Neither let them look at 
diagrams of the mechancial parts of the ma- 
chine, nor read descriptions of the various 
devices—such things appear as unsurmount- 
able obstacles to the adult beginner. 

Assignments are prepared that achieve the 
purposes of the adults—and these purposes 
vary. One wishes to type letters to relatives 
in the service, another is making a list of 
garments for the sewing section of the Red 
Cross, and still another is preparing a church 
program. A nurse is typing formulas and 
short letters such as a doctor’s office would 
use, and a housewife is keeping a loose-leaf 
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book of typewritten recipes. If the teacher 
knows the contents of a number of texts on 
typing and selects one that has a sample 
similar to the work being done, it is a help. 
When a student does a good piece of work 
which served the needs of the individual, the 
instructor may ask for a copy. This supplies 
the drill and repetition necessary and also 
encourages the student. The copy may then 
be put in a scrapbook. The scrapbook, with 
pages segregated as to form, style, and con- 
tent, may be used for future students as a 
text where the use of typical school text- 
books is impractical. 

Let the adult sign his own name for the 
attendance. Signing the name is associated 
in the grown person’s mind with a contract. 
It binds the person to the obligation and 
suggests to the student that he must carry 
on in the class work. Let the adult select the 
machine, desk, and chair he wishes and dis- 
cuss the appropriateness of them with the 
student—if too high or too low; if the light 
is good; if noise will disturb effort; or if free 
from heat, cold, and drafts. 

Adults have already been trained to re- 
spond to a stimulus and they seldom need 
to be addressed collectively. For example, 
instead of the teacher saying “Insert the 
paper in the machine,” she says “Do you 
have paper in the machine, Mr. Jones?” 
(All will check to see if they have paper in 
the machine.) ‘Does the platen turn, Mrs. 
Smith?” (Students will turn the platen.) 
“Let us set the marginal stops this way.” 
(The class will try to do the same.) By ap- 
pearing to speak to your friends, you have 
told the class what to do and they have felt 
that they figured it out for themselves— 
you have not “bossed” them. 

After the simple exercise has been done in 
the correct manner, take time to speak indi- 
vidually to each student and compliment 
him on his work, saying whatever can hon- 
estly be said about it, being sure the student 
understands he has succeeded. 

Occasionally let the student tell you about 
some of his other accomplishments and let 
him give you his ideas. Stop at a desk and 
ask the student “‘Will you show me this?” as 
if the student did very well. Follow this by 
some comment, such as “Your hands are 
well adapted to the keys. You should make 
a good typist,” or “You have a good sense of 
rhythm, and typing should be easy for you.” 
This encouragement may be used where a 
student is weak in some phase of typing and 
instead of dwelling upon the weakness, put 
emphasis on his acquired skill. The zeal 
with which he will then pursue his practice 
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will permit him to overcome his fault without 
ever knowing it existed. Now and then you 
will find an adult who faces life with reality. 
He should be told frankly what the trouble is. 

The teacher of adults may resort to subtle- 
ties which would fail if used with children. 

Watch for fatigue signs and suggest that 
the student rest, or, if very weary, leave-the 
class. Create the atmosphere that the work 
is to be done as the student can undertake 
it—there is no requirement, merely the 
achievement of whatever the grown person 
wishes. 

Gather the work, place it in folders, and 
preserve it. The adult wants to see progress, 
not by grades, competitive drills, or tests, 
but by comparison of his work at one time 
with his work at a later time. Compare as- 
signments while the student is present. 
Measure achievement by showing the first 
simple lesson the student completed and then 
the advanced lesson. Compliment wherever 
possible, as praise is the stimulus for the 
adult. The grown person does not need per- 
suasion to make him work—he needs only 
encouragement. 

Be careful of repetition—what is good for 
the child whose nervous control is undevel- 
oped is wearying to an adult. A new incen- 
tive to work should be given from time to 
time and a new perspective and wider out- 
look should be presented, along with a new 
use for his skill—all requiring imagination 
and resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher. 

In time, individual idiosyncrasies will de- 
velop among adults. These are the results 
of habits of long standing, and while many 
of them retard the development of accuracy 
or speed, nevertheless, let them remain un- 
changed. The grown person resents an at- 
tempt to change his way of doing things. 
Maybe he sees the copy better from the 
right than from the left side, or he needs a 
ruler to follow the line of copy across the 
page, or one of his fingers does not reach as 
well as another and he prefers to use the 
finger he finds easier. In all such cases re- 
spect these differences and work out plans 
of achievement in spite of them. There are 
as many different ways of typing as there 
are people. 

When one machine has been mastered, the 
adult readily approaches another—no other 
machine requires the ability to overcome 
inertia as the first machine. Students not 
only find machines easier to operate that 
require fingering, such as adding, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines, but also they 

(Coneluded on page 243) 
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One-Armed Typist Perfects New Method 


Physical defects are not nec- Audrey O. Johndreau ment, that was perfected in 1926, 


essarily handicaps. Louise A. 


Training Officer 


so helpful that in 1933, Miss Ger- 


Gerhart, for 17 years a clerk- Department of Agriculture hart wrote to a nationally-known 


stenographer in the department 
of agriculture at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has proved this. She lost the 
use of her left hand, arm, and shoulder as a 
result of infantile paralysis in 1917. She 
made her own adjustments to the situation 
and after graduating from high school in 
1923, she took a clerical position with a 
wholesaler in Chicago for two and one-half 
years. Miss Gerhart’s employer encouraged 
her to use the typewriter in connection with 
her work even though she had had no train- 
ing in business subjects. 

Twenty years ago, there was no system 
for teaching typewriting to handicapped 
persons, so her development of a keyboard 
assignment for one hand was entirely a case 
of necessity. Miss Gerhart developed a 
typing speed of approximately sixty-five 
words a minute on straight-copy work and 
thirty-eight words a minute on transcription 
from shorthand and long-hand rough drafts. 
Her work is of excellent quality. 

She found the one-hand keyboard assign- 


Washington, D. C. 


pediatric hospital offering her 
typing method for their use in 
their educational therapy unit. She believed 
it would give encouragement to some other 
persons suffering from infantile paralysis. 
The hospital did not accept her offer but 
expressed the hope that she might find a 
market for her system elsewhere. She made 
no further effort to make the method public 
until asked by the department of agriculture 
last October. 


SINGLE MANUAL TYPEWRITER 
OPERATION 
Keyboard Knowledge 

In operating a typewriter with one hand, the keys 
F, G, H, and J are employed as “‘home keys,” where 
the four fingers rest. The keyboard is divided as indi- 
cated on the chart, the index and little fingers covering 
the larger portions of the keyboard. The thumb is 
used in operating the space bar. 

When capitals are desired, the shift key is depressed 
with the index finger, and the little finger is used to 
strike the key letter desired on one side of the key- 
board. For the other side, the little finger depresses 
the shift key, and the index finger strikes the key letter 
desired. 


Chart of Keyboard 
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Left hand operation 
placement 
little finger section 1 
ring finger section 2 
middle finger—section 3 
index finger section 4 
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Right hand operation 
placement 

section 1 

section 2 

section 3 

section 4 


index finger 
middle finger 
ring finger 
little finger 


With the revised finger placement as indicated above, the exercises in any of the recognized typewriting manu- 


als may be used without change. 
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Miss Gerhart feels that each handicapped 
person will enjoy the challenge of devising a 
method to fit his individual disability. No 
one with a handicap wishes to be set apart 
or be considered “‘different.””. The more a 
person becomes independent of special ad- 
justments or equipment and thereby works 
at a job quietly and inconspicuously, the 
more complete is his re-education, physi- 
cally and psychologically. She tried the sug- 
gestion of operating the shift key with her 
foot by means of a cord or wire attached to 
the key and extending to the floor with a 
loop to be hooked around the shoe heel. At 
first this did not work too well, and she found 
her capitals appearing in the middle of a 
word instead of at the beginning. Later, 
although co-ordination was attained, con- 
siderable muscular discomfort was experi- 
enced in holding the heel elevated continu- 
ously. There was also the element of danger 
of tripping over the dangling cord or wire, 
or in the failure to completely “unhook” the 
cord from the shoe heel when leaving the 
desk to perform other duties. 


Her experience proves that a person with 
only one hand can operate any typewriter, 
at any desk, in any position normally used 
by another typist, without special gadgets 
or equipment. She found the only adjust- 
ment necessary was the shifting of her chair 
to the left (for a right-handed person) to 
permit a more direct approach of the hand 
to the keyboard. 


Other persons who have had experience in 
teaching handicapped persons to type now 
recognize the soundness of this early devel- 
opment. Nina K. Richardson, head of the 
typewriting department, Strayer-Bryant and 
Stratton College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
points out that this particular system has 
produced satisfactory results, in that it is 
simple, direct, easy to teach, and easy to 
learn. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses 
in commercial education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, also 
recommends this system, and stresses the 
fact that special materials for learning are 
not necessary since exercises in any recog- 
nized typing manual may be used without 
change once the student has learned the 
fingering of the keyboard. Dr. Lessenberry 
points out that it is essential that teachers 
and students make careful analyses of all 
the physical assets of the handicapped hand 
so that any part of it may be used if possible. 
This will ease the full typing strain on the 
other hand. 
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It is an inspiration to see handicapped 
persons profitably employed and happy in 
their work. There is a need for collecting 
experiences such as this for they may give 
courage to many who wish to prove to them- 
selves and others that a physical defect need 
not be a r handice oP. 
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improve in operating such machines as 
assembly-line units in defense plants. One 
lady said her typing had improved her auto- 
mobile driving, and an elderly man reported 
he managed his lawnmower better. These 
adults had learned the adaptation of them- 
selves to the rhythm of a machine. One 
might say they became “tuned to the same 
frequency” as the machine. 

Bid students good-bye individually and 
express the hope that they will return for the 
next session. If time permits, mention their 
interests in sports, or their hobbies, or their 
daytime occupations. Remind the students 
the next meeting will be held on a certain 
day, at a certain time, and that certain mat- 
ters will be taken up. Tell them they need 
these new lessons to develop skill. 

These suggestions are not for the teacher 
who wishes to produce champion typists, 
but for the teacher of average, everyday 
adults who are tyring to learn new skills. 
With the limitations age imposes on mus- 
cles, but with ever pliable minds that, put in 
the proper channels by a wise teacher of 
adults, the adults can surmount all obstacles 
and achieve personal satisfac ‘tion. 


Teaches of Seenenien 
(Continued from page 233) 


capital, labor, and the ineffective co-ordina- 
= of our productive agencies, we must 

each our young people the fundamentals of 
our economic society. For the past half 
century we have worked marvels in the 
field of production. The Taylor system and 
the techniques of mass production have been 
the product of the few specialists trained in 
our technical schools. Today we are faced 
with the question of the just and proper dis- 
tribution of that production, and it cannot 
be solved by the training of a few experts. 
All society must grasp this problem and con- 
tribute to its intelligent solution. As never 
before, the high school must show its youth 
how man acting collectively makes a living. 
The high school must also prepare its youth 
to solve intelligently the economic and social 
problems that face them. 
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Improving the Introduction to Business Course 


What do you do in your high 
school commercial course for 
safety education week? Where 
does your community learn of the 
numerous benefits derived from the social 
security act? Certainly every school should 
consider these items. 

Few courses in high school offer the oppor- 
tunity for individualization and community 
adaptation that introduction to business 
gives the energetic teacher. The majority of 
the people in our community, like many 
other communities, are employed under the 
social security act. Many of our students do 
social security work. Unfortunately, many 
of these people were criticizing the act be- 
cause they were not familiar with the mag- 
nitude of its benefits. I reached the conclu- 
sion that the act should be studied in high 
school in a manner that might reach some of 
the parents. Many courses offered no op- 
portunity at all. When we studied insurance 
and savings in the introduction to business 
course, I decided to insert the study of the 
social security act. I could not offer it as 
“extra” work if the desired student en- 
thusiasm was to be obtained. 

KINDLING STUDENT ENTHUSIASM. I decided 
to offer a prize to the member of the intro- 
duction to business class who, working with 
his parents, submitted the most comprehen- 
sive explanation of the social security act and 
its application to his family. In this report 
each student had to obtain information re- 
garding the law, its application to his father’s 
work, the method of computing his father’s 
present payments, and the allocation of the 
benefits the family will eventually receive. 

RESULTING PROCEDURE. ‘The first reaction 
of the students was to consult their parents 
for advice. The parents in the majority of 
cases were not too familiar with the law or its 
applications. Some believed it was only a 
temporary New Deal measure which would 
be repealed with a change of political con- 
trol. The great majority believed it was only 
a state measure and that they were receiving 
social security benefits in the form of un- 
employment insurance. However, the ma- 
jority of the parents were as enthusiastic as 
the students about obtaining some definite 
information to assist their child. At the 
outset there was a general inquiry as to the 
source of material. From Washington I 
received folders of detailed information on 
the law and its applications. What I had 
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by 


John D. Ryan 
High School 
Morrisonville, New York 


expected happened when the stu- 
dents found difficulty in interpet- 
ing the material and consequently 
did not consult it during our 
directed study of the act. 


However, I had obtained a booklet on 
social security record-keeping which is pub- 
lished for bookkeeping courses. Experi- 
mentation on my part proved that my stu- 
dents’ interest and enthusiasm crumpled 
when “complicated” social security book- 
keeping was mentioned. My first few days 
of class work were handicapped somewhat by 
parents “‘monopolizing” the booklets at the 
expense of the students. We spent ten inter- 
esting days doing this work. Although in 
reality it was harder than some of the other 
work in the course, the students’ work was 
above average due to their keen interest. The 
papers were read in class, and the students 
determined the winner; errors were corrected 
and the papers were returned for correction; 
the papers were marked; and at the conclu- 
sion of the work each student was advised to 
save the papers and booklet for future refer- 
ence for himself and his parents. 

I believe that our time was well spent, and 
the parents as well as students profited by 
our work. Social security is not outlined as a 
requirement in any course of study, but our 
course carried us that way with great success 
and favorable community comment. 

While the grade teacher teaches safety 
education as it applies to the everyday life of 
students, the commercial teacher should 
devote safety week to its applications to the 
commercial world. Again, it is the flexible 
introduction to business course that offers an 
excellent opportunity. My purpose here is to 
briefly sketch safety week in the introduction 
to business class. 

1. OFFICE SAFETY: 

Personal: (a) The danger of poor lighting to the 
eyes. (b) The danger of poor posture and leaning back 
in the office chair. (c) The danger of water or oil on 
the office floor. (d) The danger of rough edges on 
desks and chairs. (e) The danger of handling electrical 
appliances with wet hands. (f) The danger of putting 
pencils in the mouth. (g) The dangers of overdress, 
careless personal appearance, and general lack of tidi- 
ness. 

Office Building: (a) The danger of unsanitary drink- 
ing conditions, improper ventilation, and fire hazards. 
(b) The need of first-aid equipment in every office. 
(c) The knowledge of how to work the various ma- 
chines in an office. 


(Concluded on page 272) 
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Beginners on the Stencil Duplicator 


by 


Elizabeth Gifford Trice 
Head, Business Administration Department 
Pikeville Junior College 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


The increase in the use of the Mimeograph 
and similar machines, due in part to labor 
and paper shortages in printing establish- 
ments, has focused the attention of commer- 
cial teachers on the new importance of a 
thorough training for their students in some 
form of duplication. 

Finding the single unit of Mimeographing, 
which is included in most typewriting texts, 
and the limited amount of time allowed for 
teaching such material wholly inadequate 
for our particular use, we introduced a two- 
hour course in typewriting in which we 
stress all phases of Mimeographing, from 
simple slip-sheeting by hand to the more de- 
tailed work of color reproducing. We include 
the use of the styli, Mimeoscope, and letter- 
ing guides. 

Too often, new students come to us who 
say they can use the Mimeograph, but when 
they are given a job to do, we find their skill 
in using the Mimeograph consists of knowing 
how to turn the crank. Their experience with 
the machine is equally limited to having 
turned the crank, and, perhaps, having cut 
one stencil, while the teacher put the stencil 
on the machine, inked the machine, and made 
all the machine adjustments; yet the student 
is under the illusion that he can use a Mimeo- 
graph. When numerous complaints came to 
us from employers about this general mis- 
understanding, we introduced the two-hour 
course in advanced typewriting. 

In order that students may not feel that 
they are learning only another routine lesson, 
we have encouraged limited amounts of 
material to be done outside the school. In 
addition, because of the shortage of help in 
our own school, we do much of the Mimeo- 
graphing for the college. 

After studying the needs of some of the 
business firms who employ these students, 
we have set up our program for this two-hour 
course under four types of work. These 
types are listed below, together with a fair 
sample of the work that we have done 
recently. 

TYPE 1 Cutting stencils vertically on the type- 
writer; drawing lines horizontally, 
both on the typewriter and on the 
Mimeoscope. 
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900 Grade sheets 
2000 Report card sheets 
200 Teachers’ record sheets 
50 Copies of Girl Scout Constitution (7 
pages per copy) 
2500 Alumni letters 
75 Music festival letters 
1000 Founder’s Day song sheets 
500 Letters for an insurance company 
250 Latin song sheets 
850 Copies of a supplement of a soldier’s ad- 
dresses for school paper 


500 Copies of summer school paper (color 
work) 


Miscellaneous tests and yearly study 
sheets for sociology, English, history, and 
education departments. 
In this group we have an opportunity to 
teach the student the use of the strippers in 
relation to the different widths of paper. 


TYPE2 Cutting stencils horizontally; using 
typewriter, Mimeoscope, styli, and 
lettering guides. 

3100 Postal cards 

4000 Church bulletins for sunday services 
350 3% x 5 cards for publicity committee 
250 35-page chorus booklet for young people’s 

meetings 

300 Girl Scout programs 
500 Founder’s Day programs 
200 Honor banquet programs in colors 


Though we have a sixteen inch carriage 
typewriter, we do not use it for cutting hori- 
zontal stencils as we have found that cutting 
the stencil apart and putting it back to- 
gether again with tape or glue presents the 
typical situation which the student will meet 
in local offices. 


TYPE 3 Using various styles and sizes of letter- 
ing guides on the Mimeoscope by set- 
ting up and Mimeographing all basket- 
ball handbills and similar notices. 


TYPE 4 Miscellaneous: Making of booklet pro- 
grams, which include the Mimeo- 
graphing of programs for the year and 
printing cover sheets for missionery 
societies; Mimeographing of church 
news letters for men and women in 
service. 

As is often the case with old equipment 
and new operators of Mimeograph machines, 
the ink gets on everything from the student’s 

(Coneluded on page 272) 
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Geography and Today's Headlines 


Let us teach geography with 
today’s headlines! The world 
news can be the best motivating 
device for teaching classes in 
economic or commercial geography to high 
school students. 

Besides the textbook, the only materials 
needed will be the newspapers and current 
magazines in the school library. Use large 
wall maps in the classroom and encourage 
ach boy and girl to get large maps for his 
own use at home. Smaller outline desk maps 
may be used in class. They can be filled in 
with locations, products, important events, 
or whatever is discussed in class. The draw- 
ing of maps has questionable value. Such a 
project takes time and the results are in- 
accurate at best. The outline map serves the 
purpose well. 

At each class session the discussion may 
be opened by a short report on the news in 
the particular country being studied. Stu- 
dents may be assigned these reports several 
days in advance to give them an opportunity 
to prepare these reports. 

Using the news as an introduction, the 
study can continue to the other facts about a 
particular country. Someone may be as- 
signed to report on the people, the geo- 
graphical area and features, or the industries 
and resources. In studying some countries, 
the historical background may be an im- 
portant factor in gaining a better under- 
standing of the people. In other countries 
the history may not have great significance. 

In most schools the boys and girls have a 
good geographical understanding from their 
work in grade school, so it can just be re- 
viewed in the high school classes. The early 
class discussions will reveal the students’ 
knowledge of “place geography” as well as 
their knowledge of products, industries, and 
people. 

Some time should be given to a general 
study of maps and how to read them. The 
work in maps should come early in the 
course. World War IL has shown our inade- 
quate comprehension of maps. Most people 
have only a limited knowledge of even 
geographical locations. The reading of a 
news item or a letter from a friend in the 
service will send the average person to a 
map to ascertain the location of a place 
mentioned. The ability to find places on a 
map is essential to almost everyone. It is 
not enough to know just the location. The 
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people, the resources, the cli- 
mate, and other information will 
furnish a better background 
knowledge for reading. 

The work of the semester or the year can 
be organized from any approach, using the 
United States as a starting point and then 
advancing to other parts of the world. The 
class can also start with Europe or the 
country that is foremost in the news. It is 
best to outline for the students the whole 
course in brief. In this way many can select 
the part they wish for special reports. En- 
courage volunteer work. Some students may 
have rich travel experience or other knowl- 
edge. 

The movies today furnish much valuable 
information and it can be used in the class 
discussion. If possible, find out in advance 
the movies that may show something the 
class is studying. ‘The movies are educa- 
tional in a pleasant and an effective way. By 
“movies” I mean the commercial Hollywood 
productions. The classroom movies are an 
effective motivation, too, but they must be 
handled in a certain way. They are more 
effective if the class can have a guide to 
certain things to look for. These movies 
‘an show many things about the people of 
different countries that cannot be effectively 
described to the classes. 

The students should be encouraged to read 
the better current magazines. This sugges- 
tion must be done carefully, however. If 
magazines are assigned as required reading, 
an undesirable attitude toward nonfiction 
reading may be created. It is better to sug- 
gest and give the students freedom of choice 
in their selection. Many students appre- 
ciate and enjoy reading the current maga- 
zines, even those that seem advanced for 
their age. A great many students will read 
the magazines in their homes, therefore the 
work in geography will widen their reading 
scope. 

Here are the results of a short opinion poll 
conducted in three commercial geography 
classes having a total of 92 students. 

The school district furnished the current 
periodicals, which were placed conveniently 
in the classroom. The students had an op- 
portunity to read them and to take them 
out as they wished. No requirements or 
restrictions were made as to their choice or 
extent. This was how the students checked 
the list: 
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Time. 


Saturday Evening Post 
National Geographic 


Asia and the Americas 


Travel 
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When asked to give their preference in 
periodicals, the students answered: 


Life 64 
Saturday Evening Post 32 
National Geographic 29 
Collier’ s 11 
Reader's Digest 10 
Country Gentleman 8 
Farm Journal 7 
Good Housekeeping 6 
Ladies Home Journal 6 


Other magazines listed were: 
Time 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Redbook 
Household 
True Confessions 
Seventeen 
Vogue 
Miss America 
Charm 
Modern Screen 
American 
McCalls 
Travel 
Asia 
Band Leaders 
Movie Magazine 
Look 
Harpers 
Popular Mechanics 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Coronet 


Air Trails 

Flying Magazine 
Calling All Girls 
True Story 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Successful Farming 
Esquire 

Radio 

Detective 


In their reading preference they answered 
in this order: 
Stories: Love, adventure, fiction, war, people, dif- 


ferent places, animals, mystery, Western stories, 
true stories, murder, history, movies, travel. 
Articles: War, facts, people, present day, history, 
countries, strange places, Europe. 
Pictures: Different countries, war, Army, people, 
sports, customs in other countries. The students 
had a strong preference for colored pictures. 


Special Features: Jokes, “Letters to the Editor,” 
“Speaking of Pictures” (Life), movies (Life), “Be- 
tween the Bookends” (Good Housekeeping), edi- 
torials, news, airplanes. 

Cartoons: Army, comics, Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s Saturday Evening Post covers, Hunger- 
ford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Bugs Bunny, Dick 
Tracy, Blondie. 

The students liked the stories in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the articles and pictures 
in Life. One student said he liked the car- 
toons because they were “funny but had a 
point”; another student answered that he 
did not like them because “they aren’t 
possible.” 








WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
BY HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book that is now available in a second edition (1943). It is designed for use in a collegiate methods course 
or as a personal reference book for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BY HAYNES - BROOM - HARDAWAY 
A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate methods course and a reference book for business teachers. 
Single copies, $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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CYCLE Il stresses banking transactions, personal 
cashbook, social security, and reconciliations of bani 










CYCLE I covers the approach (nonmerchandising); the effect 
analyzing, sorting, and summarizing transactions; the interpretation fico 
of the ledger. 








SPIRAL DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLES 


STEP-BY-STEP PRESENTATION 





The eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully 
organized development of fundamental bookkeeping prin- 
ciples. The authors have worked out a spiral development 
of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical 
treatment in the first cycle through constantly expanding 
cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many times 
in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first 
eighteen chapters. Each time the cycle is repeated some 
part of it is expanded. 





New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each 
new cycle provides an expansion of the previous principles 
and the introduction of new subject matter. At the end of 
each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, 
or practice set is available to give the student practice in 
applying the principles. 


At the end of each chapter, the student is given an oppor- 
tunity to apply his knowledge to a variety of situations 
(situations involving business records, personal records, 
social records, and professional records). In other words, 
the spirals gradually expand (a) by the gradual introduc- 
tion of new subject matter and (b) by an increase in the 
variety and the ditficulty of applications. 
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In the eighteenth edition the authors have carefully avoided 
the presentation of a large segment of subject matter which 
then has to be broken down into smaller segments before 
it can be understood. Each chapter of the eighteenth 
edition is a carefully selected unit that develops a specific 
accounting principle. Illustrations are presented in step- 
by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as they 
are presented. A complete model is presented in script 
defor a club, expanded form in each chapter. Each new business term is printed 
in italic type and is clearly explained the first time that it 
is presented. 
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An Aid in Determining Typing Speed 


by 
A common practice among Claude Baker sg. 39-60 _ 330 
schools in determining the La Cumbre Junicr High School 10 10 
typing rate of students is to Santa Barbara, California © a 0 ein o ete 


use the rules of the Interna- 
tional T'ypewriting Contests. 
describe what constitutes the 
and the penalties. 

The typing speed in terms of words a 
minute is found by dividing the gross strokes 
by five to convert strokes to gross words. 
The errors are then multiplied by ten to 
constitute the penalty for inaccuracy. This 
penalty is subtracted from the gross words 
to arrive at the net words. Net words are 
divided by the time to determine the net 


These rules 
usual errors 


rate a minute. A mathematical equation 
that shows this procedure is as follows: 
S = net rate of typing 
— 10e . ¥ 
5 s = gross strokes 
S - t = time in minutes 
t e = errors 


Thus, if there are 1,950 gross strokes and 
six errors in a ten-minute test, the problem 
would be as follows: 

1,950 


0 


10x 6 


The mathematics involved may be some- 
what difficult for those who have not had 
algebra, but many teachers simplify this 
procedure considerably by not following it 
out step by step in detailed algebraic form 
as shown above. 

To make the process still easier and to 
save many minutes of time, a table such as 
the one shown on page 251 may be found 
helpful. The table may be extended below 
1,000 or above 3,000 if it is found desirable, 
and any school with a Mimeograph can run 
off enough copies of the table so that each 
student in the typing class may have one 
copy. 

To use the table, a completed test of ten 
minutes is examined for gross strokes and 
total errors. By reference to the table, the 
speed may be found easily. For example, if 
there were 1,950 strokes and six errors, the 
speed would be thirty-three words a minute. 
If a five-minute test is given, the speed 
scores are multiplied by two. 




















INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING 


By Robert Fisher 


Whether your graduates are going into 
business or civil service occupations, 
they need this intensive pre-employment 
training. It covers the basic information 
and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business 
offices. It includes pretests, tests, and a 
final examination of the civil service type. 


New York 


Cincinnati 





Chicago 


Section I—Arithmetic 

Section II—Grammar i 
Section III—Punctuation and Capitalization 
Section IV—Business Vocabulary 

Section V—Vocabulary 

Section VI—Spelling 

Section VII-—Office Machines and Equipment 

Section VIII—Office Reference Material 

Section IX--Communications 

Section X—-Correspondence 

Section XI—Filing 

Section XII—Typewriting 

Section XIII—Shorthand 


Section XIV 


Tests of Aptitudes and Capacities 


San Francisco 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Dallas 
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Bookkeeping Marks. Bookkeenina Standards. and the |.OQ. 
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CHART SHOWING 
WORDS A MINUTE 
ON 
TEN-MINUTE TEST 


(For five-minute test, multiply speed by 2) 


























ERRORS 
Strokes; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 1617 18 19 20 
SPEED 
1000 1918 1716151413121110 9 876543219 
1050 2019181716 151413121110 9 87654321 
1100 21 20 19 1817 1615 14 13 12 11 10 98763432 
1150 22 21 2019181716 151413121110 9 8 765 4 3 
1200 23 22 21 2019 1817 161514131211109 8 7654 
1250 | 24 23 22 21 201918 1716151413 121110 9 8 7 6 5 
1300 25 24 23 22 21 2019 1817161514 13121110 9 8 7 6 
1350 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 1918171615 1413121110 9 8 7 
1400 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 181716 151413121110 9 8 
1450 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 1817 16151413121110 9 
1500 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 
1550 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 18171615 14131211 
1600 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 1817 16 15 14 13 12 
1650 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 1817 16 15 14 13 
1700 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 18171615 14 
1750 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 1817 16 15 
1800 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20191817 16 
1850 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 18 17 
1900 | 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 
1950 | 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 2019 
2000 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 
2050 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 3029 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 
2100 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 
2150 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 
2200 43 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 2% 
2250 4443 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 
2300 |45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 
2350 | 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 37 3635 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 
2400 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 
2450 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38°37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 
2500 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 3938 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 
2550 20 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 4039 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 
2600 91 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 4140 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 
2650 92 51 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 4241 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 
2700 53 52 51 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 4342 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 
2750 94 53 52 51 50 49 48 47 46 45 4443 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 
2800 95 54 53 52 51 50 49 48 47 46 4544 43 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 
2850 56 55 54 53 52 51 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 37 
2900 57 56 55 54 53 52 51 50 49 48 4746 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 
2950 58 57 56 55 54 53 52 51 50 49 4847 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 
3000 59 58 57 56 55 54 53 52 51 50 4948 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 
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Bookkeeping Marks, Bookkeeping Standards, and the |. Q. 


A statement was recently 
made by a bookkeeping teacher 
that, through the use of some 
particular device, he was able to 
show an increase in his passing percentage 
from 90 per cent to 97 per cent. This set me 
to investigating my own marks. Throughout 
the years the best I could do was about 75 
per cent. Yet, I believe the intelligence of 
my students is certainly no lower than the 
average intelligence in most bookkeeping 
classes. Does this mean I am a poor teacher? 
Perhaps, and perhaps not. 

It is probable that throughout the United 
States the passing percentage in bookkeeping 
is nearer 97 per cent than 75 per cent, but 
there are various standards. If every student 
were required, at the end of the second year 
to take an examination similar to the New 
York State Regents examination, the passing 
percentage in many classes would take a 
sharp nose dive. If all that is required for a 
passing mark is the ability to record in a 
sales journal and to post, then a 97 per cent 
average is justified. However, if an under- 
standing of the theory of debit and credit is 
required, then it is difficult to understand 
such a figure. 

Let me be specific as to standards. During 
the first semester I give the following ex- 
amination to determine whether my students 
understand the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping: 


EXAMINATION 


Record the following transactions in the 
analysis chart below. Use a check mark in 
the proper column to indicate plus or minus. 


Nov. 1. Sold merchandise to L. Heller, 
$300. Received a check for $100 
on account. 

2. The owner, B. Black, invested 
$800 cash. 

3. Sent McGrath & Co. a check for 
$75 on account. 

4. Allowed J. Casey credit for return 

of $50 worth of goods. 

Received a note for $125 from 

Hill Bros. in settlement of ac- 

count. 

6. Bought $400 worth of merchan- 
dise from G. Griffin. Sent a 
check for $100 and a note for $300 
in settlement. 


Go 
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7. The owner, B. Black, took 
$35 cash for his own use. 

8. Received a check from J. 
Casey for $100 on account. 

9. Received credit for $15 from 

McGrath & Co. for goods re- 

turned. 

Received a check for $175 from 

Wilson Bros. in payment of note. 

11. Sent B. Burns a note for $260 in 

settlement of account. 

Sold $50 worth of merchandise to 

W. Grant for cash. 

Sent J. James a check for $400 in 

payment of our note. 


10. 


12. 


13. 





Lia- 
bilities 


Account 
Credited 


Account 


c 
Date Assets Capital | Debited 
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MARKING SCHEME 


Deduct 5 per cent for each incorrect 
analysis (check marks) and 5 per cent for 
each wrong entry (debits and credits). 
Count November 1, 6, and 12 as single 
marking units. Passing mark, 65 per cent. 

Recently, I made a comparison of book- 
keeping marks and students’ I. Q.’s in four 
of my first term classes. Chronic absentees 
were not included and I.Q.’s were not 
available for a few students. The results 
were as follows: 











I. Q. Bookkeeping Marks 
90-100 75-89 | 65-74 | Failing 
ees . | 
Over 110 | 19 13 | | 
95-110 8 21 | (6 | 9 
Under 95 0 g | 7 | 9 














The high correlation between I. Q.’s and 
marks is, of course, no surprise. However, 
attention is called to the low I.Q. group. 

(Conciuded on page 263) 




















Delta Pi Epsilon National Meeting 


Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate 
fraternity in _ business 
education, held its bi- 
ennial meeting in con- 
nection with the meeting 
of the National Business 
Teachers Association in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on De- 
cember 27, 28, and 29. 

The business sessions 
of the National Council 
of the fraternity were 
held on Thursday, De- 
cember 27. Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax of the School of 
Education, New York 
University, New York City, national presi- 
dent of this fraternity, presided at these 
sessions. All national officers were in at- 
tendance and delegates were present from 
each local chapter. 














Dr. E. S. Dickerson 


At a dinner meeting which was held 
Friday evening, December 29, in the Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Dr. J. C. Wright, as- 
sistant United States commissioner for voca- 
tional education, delivered the annual formal 
lecture sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. His 
subject was “Services of the United States 
Office of Education to Business Teachers” 
(both those now available and those being 
planned). This lecture will be published 
later as one volume of the annual lecture 
series. About 130 members and friends at- 
tended the dinner. 


Following the lecture Dr. Lomax an- 
nounced the names of the newly-elected 
national officers. These are: president, Dr. 
Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; vice- 
president, William B. Logan, department of 
public instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
secretary, Elsie Garlow, Blairsville High 
School, Blairsville, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
J. Edward Silverthorn, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; historian, 
Mary Sufana, Washington High School, 
East Chicago, Indiana. 


February, 1946 


Plans for E. C. T. A. Convention 


In preparation for the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association to be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, on April 17, 
18, 19, and 20, 1946, President Raymond C. 
Goodfellow has appointed the following to 
the arrangements committee: honorary 
chairman, Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
commercial education, New York City; 
general chairman, Saul Wolpert, Eastern 
District High School, New York City; as- 
sistant general chairman, Mrs. Ethelyn L. 
Lelash, Miller Secretarial School, New York 
City; administration, Harold Baron, Fort 
Hamilton High School, New York City; 
hospitality, Clare M. Betz, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City; local membership, 
Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, Christopher 
Columbus High School, New York City; 
luncheon, Solomon C. Steinfeld, Seward 
Park High School, New York City; pub- 
licity, Joseph Gruber, Central Commercial 
High School, New York City. 


The arrangements committee will func- 
tion under the direction of the E. C. T. A. 
executive board consisting of the following 
officers and members: president, Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, director of business educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey; vice-president, 
Mrs. Helen M. McConnell; secretary, Bern- 
ard A. Shilt, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Jay W. Miller, principal, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Sanford L. Fisher, president, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City; George EK. Mum- 
ford, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; yearbook editor and program director, 
Frances Doub North, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Members are urged to make hotel reserva- 
tions early. 
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N.B.T. A. Elects New President, Benjamin Haynes 


many years. 


elected: 


N.B.T.A. OFFICERS: presi- 
dent, Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; first — vice- 
president, Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State ‘Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; second vice-presi- 
dent, T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, West Virginia; secre- 
tary, J. Murray Hill (re-elected), Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; treasurer, Dr. Ray G. Price 
(re-elected), University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

BOARD MEMBERS: Ivan Mitchell, assistant 
principal of Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, retiring president (member ex- 
officio for one year); Robert Finch, super- 
visor of business education, Cincinnati Pub- 
lie Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio (elected from 
Secondary School Department for a three- 
year term). 





Dr. B. R. Haynes 


New President 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT:  Chair- 
man, L. H. Diekroeger, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; vice- 
chairman, Erwin M. Keithley, South Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Catherine M. Riggs, Saginaw 
High School, Saginaw, Michigan; board 
member, Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (elected for a three-year 
term). 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT: 
chairman, Dr. Ray G. Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
Lura Lynn Straub, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming; secretary, Dr. O. Rich- 
ard Wessels, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Chairman, 
J. K. Kineaid, president of Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
S. E. Ruley, president of Spencerian Com- 
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Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, professor of business 
education, School of Business, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee, was elected president of 
the National Business Teachers Association at its 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 27, 
28, and 29. Dr. Haynes has been a leader in business 
education and active in the affairs of N. B. T. A. for 
Ile appeared on the program as a 
speaker during the convention in Cincinnati. The 
following is the complete list of the new officers 


mercial School, Louis- 
ville,, Kentucky; secre- 
tary, Virginia Logan, 
Lockyear’s Business Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indi- 


Robert Finch 
ana. New Board Member 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas; vice-chairman, Dr. Albert 
C. Fries, Northwestern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: Chairman, E. E. 
Hatfield, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma; vice-chairman, Irol Whitmore, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
secretary, Elsie Leffingwell, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, New York; vice-chairman, 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey; 
secretary, Phyllis Silverstein, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND 
TABLE: Chairman, Harvey J. Meyer, Mack- 
enzie High School, Detroit, Michigan; vice- 
chairman, Thomas M. Dodds, dean of 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York; secretary, Effie M. 
Winterrowd, Indiana Central College, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, A. Raymond Jackson,  vice- 
president of Beacon College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; vice-chairman, A. M. Luther, 
president of Knoxville Business College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; secretary, Mrs. S. P. 
Randall, principal of Badger-Green Bay 
Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, W. G. Dallas, Frank B. Willis 
High School, Delaware, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
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Lexington, Kentucky; secretary, John 
Brucker, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Opal H. DeLancey, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana; vice-chairman, Paul 
H. Seay, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary, Agnes E. Meehan, Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


It was the opinion of most of those present 
that the convention was one of the most 
successful in the history of the Association. 
This convention celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of N. B. T. A. It was 
appropriately celebrated, including a huge 
birthday cake as shown in the picture below. 
The cake was served to all who attended 
the banquet on Saturday evening. 


There were about 1,300 hotel reservations, 
but only about 700 succeeded in getting to 
the convention because of the difficult travel 
conditions. The secretary reported a total 
membership exceeding 2,700 which is the 
highest membership on record at the time 
of the convention. 

Ivan Mitchell of Detroit, Michigan, pre- 
sided over the general sessions. Robert 
Finch, supervisor of business education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
served as an able chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. Mr. Finch was assisted 
by many local teachers. 

The executive board voted to hold the 
1946 convention in Chicago, Illinois, during 
the Christmas holidays. The hotel has not 
yet been selected, but it will be announced 
later. 
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N. B. T. A. Birthday Cake 


Left to right: Benjamin R. Haynes, president-elect; J. Murray Hill, secretary, re-elected; 


Ray G. Price, treasurer, re-elected; 


Robert Finch, local chairman and newly elected mem- 


ber of the executive board for a three-year term. 


Department of Business Education Approves 


Federal Bills 


At the executive committee meeting of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the N. E. A. at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1945, it was agreed to give the ap- 
proval of the Department to the following 
bills: 


1. The Barden Bill (HR 4384) which, 


among other provisions, gives Federal aid 


February, 1946 


amounting to $4,000,000 to office training 
and $5,000,000 to distributive education. 
The companion bill Senate 619, which was 
submitted in May, 1945, in a slightly differ- 
ent form, was also approved. If the bills are 
passed by the respective houses of Congress, 
a compromise bill will probably be enacted. 

2. The Ramspeck Bill, also known as the 
N. E. A. bill, which provides $300,000,000 
for distribution to the states for the general 
support of education, 
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OFFICE MACHINES COURSES 


Instructional materials for all makes of 
adding, calculating, and listing machines 





COMBINATION 
TEXTBOOKS - WORKBOOKS 6 CHOICES 





VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
DRILLS Agnew and Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer 
machines.) 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
Agnew (A combination of those 
below.) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE Goodfellow and Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer 
machines.) 


CRANK - DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE Goodfellow and Agnew 
(For Monroe regular and educator 
models), the Marchant, and the 
Friden machines.) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE Agnew and 
Goodfellow (For Underwood-Sund- 
strand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, 





Each of these books is a textbook and a 


workbook with removable pages. The and Barrett machines.) 

drills procee rom simple exercises to ING MACHINE COURSE Agnew 

more comprehensive problems. With and Goodfellow (For Burroughs, 
Monroe, Victor, Allen Sales, Bar- 

each of the courses except the first one rett, Corona, and Allen machines.) 








listed at the right, there is a series of 





tests. 


In business there is a constant demand for persons who can operate 
adding and calculating machines. Almost everyone going into an office 
should have at least a reasonable skill on the most common machines. 
These courses are designed to develop a reasonable marketable skill in 


a minimum amount of time. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Claude H. Brown Enters Civil Service 


Beginning January 1, 
Claude H. Brown en- 
tered his new civilian 
position with the Vet- 
erans Administration as 
vocational advisor, vo- 
cational rehabilitation 
advisement and_ guid- 
ance, with offices in Nash- 
ville, Tennesee. He was 
granted a PS-4 rating in 
vocational advisement 
and a rating of CAF-9 as 
training officer by the 
Civil Service. 

Mr. Brown received 
his honorable discharge 
from the Coast Guard on October 16 after 
having served for twenty-seven months as 
instructor in the United States Coast Guard 
Training School for Storekeepers at Palm 
Beach, Florida, and Manhattan Beach, New 
York. From 1939 to 1942, he was director of 
the department of commerce, South Georgia 
College, College, Georgia, and before enter- 
ing the service he was a member of the staff 
of the United States Naval Training School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Mr. Brown has the A. B. degree from 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; the B. S. degree 
from Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; and the Master’s 
degree from the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Further graduate 
training toward the Ph. D. degree has been 
completed at Indiana University. 





Claude H. Brown 


Kutscher in Council 


Friends of John H. Kutscher, president, 
Oberlin School of Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio, 
will be interested to know that recently he 
was re-elected to the Oberlin Village Council. 

+. . . 


New Pennsylvania Officers 


Adam Brucher, Jr., of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, presided over the annual meeting of 
the business education section of Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association in Har- 
risburg on December 27. At that meeting 
new officers were elected. These officers are 
as follows: president, J. Robert Von Drach, 
Pottstown; vice-president, A. B. Erikson, 
High School, Sunbury; secretary, Edith 
Fairlamb, Reading; and treasurer, William 
5. Whitely, Arendtsville. 
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National Council Merges with Department of 
Business 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation met in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 27 and 29 in connection with the con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association. At this meeting the proposed 
revision of the constitution was approved. 
Under this revision the National Council 
for Business Education is to be merged with 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association. The 
new combined organization will be called the 
American Association for Business Educa- 
tion and will operate as a department of the 
N. E. A. 

Final approval of the action taken by the 
Council now requires an acceptance on the 
part of a sufficient number of member or- 
ganizations to represent a total of at least 
half of the individual members affiliated 
with the Council. This approval is expected 
to take place in the near future. 

The assets and services of the Council 
are to be turned over to the Department on 
the assumption that a constitution similar 
to the one proposed will be worked out for 
the Department. It is assumed that an ex- 
ecutive secretary will be selected as soon as 
possible through an annual subsidy of $5,000 
offered the Department by the parent body 

the National Education Association. Ac- 
tion at the executive committee meeting of 
the Department of Business Education at 
Cincinnati on December 29, 1945, assures 
that this will take place in the near future. 
The appointment of a national executive 
secretary for business education is considered 
a major step forward. It is, therefore, quite 
certain that the appointment of an out- 
standing leader in the field of business edu- 
cation will take place before the close of this 
school year. 

7 6 aa 


Rubino Killed in Action 


Although the war is over, news has just 
been received that Corporal Pat Rubino was 
killed in action on the island of Ie, off the 
coast of Okinawa on April 20, 1945. Mr. 
Rubino was formerly a business teacher in 
Lincoln High School, Ellwood City, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Rubino was attached to the 306th 
Field Artillery Battalion. This Battalion 
was a part of the famous 77th Division. He 
entered the service on March 21, 1942, and 
went overseas on March 21, 1944. Hle took 
part in the invasions of Guam, Leyte, and 
Okinawa. 
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Michigan Meeting 


The Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its eightieth annual con- 
vention in the Hotel Olds, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, on March 15 and 16. The general theme 
of the program has been announced as 
“Business Education Alert to the Demands 
of Earning a Living.” 

The following is the outline of the pro- 
gram: 

Friday, March 15 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 A. M. 


REGISTRATION AND PURCHASE OF 
LUNCHEON AND DINNER TICKETS 


12:30 Pp. M.—3:30 P. M. 

LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman, Guy H. Ringle, president, Michigan 
Business Education Association and head of the 
commercial department, Three Rivers, Michigan 
Music 
Welcome: Dwight Rich, superintendent of schools, 
Lansing, Michigan; and Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, 
state superintendent of public instruction 

“Business Education Alert to the Demands of Earn- 
ing a Living and Making a Life’”—Casey C. Wig- 
gins, head of department of commerce, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Marquette, Michi- 
gan 


3:30 p. M.—6:30 P. M. 

TOURS TO STATE CAPITOL BUILDING, 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, OR OLDS 
DIVISION OFFICES, AND FOR SHOPPING 


6:30 P. M.-12:00 P. M. 
DINNER FOLLOWED BY DANCING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
“Not Good If Detached”—C. William Otto, execu- 
tive secretary, Lansing Chamber of Commerce 


Saturday, March 16 


9:30 a. M.—10:15 A. M. 

GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman, Archie D. Waring, vice-president, 
Michigan Business Education Association; and 
instructor and registrar, Walsh Institute of Ac- 
countancy, Detroit, Michigan 

“Guidance Programs in Business Education’”— 
Carl M. Horn, chief, occupational information and 
guidance division, state board for control for voca- 
tional education, Lansing, Michigan 


10:15 a. M.-12:00 A. M. 


GROUP MEETINGS ON TEACHING METH- 
ODS AND TECHNIQUES 


Group 1: “All Business Teaching in Intermediate 
Schools and in Junior High Schools’’—chairman, 
Berenice Dowdle, office manager, Battle Creek 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Group 2: “All Business Teaching in Small High 
Schools”—chairman, Rita Lally, head of com- 
mercial department, Romulus High School, 
Romulus, Michigan 


Group 8: “Teaching Secretarial and Related Sub- 
jects in Senior High Schools” —chairman, Kryn 
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Rynbrand, commercial department, Central 


High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Group 4: “Teaching Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects in Senior High Schools”—chairman, 
Arnold J. Hansen, commercial department, 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Group 5: “Business Teaching in Colleges and 
Universities” —chairman, Frank Robinson, Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Group 6: “Michigan Business Schools Adminis- 
trators’ Conference’—chairman, Arthur H. 
Balfour, president, Michigan Business Schools 
Association; Argubright College, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

12:30 Pp. m.-2:30 P. M. 

LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman, Guy H. Ringle, president, Michigan 
Business Education Association; and head of com- 
mercial department, Three Rivers, Michigan 
Music 

“Which Way is Business Education in America?” — 
Dr. Merle S. Ward, president, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan 
Election of officers 

. » . 


Virginia Meeting 


At the meeting of the Virginia Business 
Education Association that was held in 
Richmond on November 20, 21, and 22, 
W. T. Edwards, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia, was elected 
president. Mrs. E. F. Burmahln, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, was 
elected vice-president; and Helen C. Botto, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, 
Virginia, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

A. L. Walker, recently appointed state 
supervisor of office training, gave an inter- 
esting report on “What Business Education 
Is.” Some of his recommendations are listed 
as follows: 

Some one person should be appointed 
as liaison officer between school and busi- 
ness. 

More adequate 
should be provided. 

More men teachers should be employed 
in business education. 

Use should be made of local resources, 
student tours to offices and stores, and 
local advisory boards set up. 

Teachers should be affiliated with Na- 
tional Association of Office Management 
and with local business organizations. 

Part-time co-operative training should 
be promoted. 

Teachers should be members of profes- 
sional organizations. 


Full use should be made of available 


guidance service. 
BALANCE SURET 
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New Third Edition 





For a one-year or a one-semester course 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been com- 
pletely revised. A study of the table of contents will 
show that it provides the necessary background for an 
understanding of consumer problems and takes up in 
detail the specific solution of the most important con- 
sumer problems. It is up to date in every detail and is 
packed full of worth-while specific information. With 
this textbook you may obtain an optional workbook and 
an optional set of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ecialists in Business and Economi jucation 
(Sp list B and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


February, 1946 


Table of Contents 





Part I. GETTING WHAT YOU WANT 

. The Consumer Problem 

. Marketing and the Consumer 
Problem 

. Functions and Channels of Market- 
ing 

. The Consumer and the Cost of Dis- 
tribution 


> oo Ne 


Part II. CONSUMER PROTECTION 
5. Legal Relations of Buying and 
lling 

6. Government Agencies That Aid 
and Protect the Consumer 

7. Private Agencies That Aid and 
Protect the Consumer 

8. The Consumer Aids and Protects 
Himsel 


Part III. SELECTION AND CHOICE 
MAKING 


9. Interpreting Advertising 

10. Interpreting Standards, Grades, 
and Labels 

11. The Consumer Makes Mistakes in 
Buying 

12. Some General Principles of Buying 

13. Getting the Most for the Food 
Dollar 


Part IV. MAKING SPECIFIC PUR- 
CHASES 


14. How to Buy Packaged Foods 

15. How to Buy Perishable Foods 

16. How to Buy Fabrics, Clothing, and 
Shoes 

17. How to Buy Appliances and Auto- 
mobiles 

18. How to Buy Furniture and Rugs 

19. How to Buy Drugs, Cosmetics, 
Soap, and Dentifrices 


Part V. USING BANKS AND CREDIT 
20. How Banks Operate 
21. Using Your Bank 
22. Buying on Short-Term Credit 
23. Buying on the Installment Plan 
24. Obtaining Small Loans 


Part VI. PERSONAL FINANCE 
25. How to Keep Personal and Family 
Budgets 
26. How to Keep Personal and Family 
Records 
27. How to Save Your Money 
28. Planning Your Investment Program 
29. Select Your Investments Carefully 


Part VII. INSURANCE PROTECTION 
30. Buying Insurance Protection 
31. Features of Life Insurance 
32. How to Buy Insurance 
33. Social Security 


Part VIII. OBTAINING A HOME 
34. Renting or Buying a Home 
35. Financing the Purchase of a Home 
36. Legal Problems of Obtaining a 
Home 


Part IX. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 

CONSUMERS 

37. Relation of Money, Wealth, and 
Income 

38. How We Share Our Income and 
Wealth 

39. The Functions of Money and Credit 

40. How Prices are Established 

41. How Business Conditions and 
Prices Affect Us 

42. The Consumer Buys Services with 





Taxes 
43. The Consumer’s Stake in Conser- 
vation 
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Conventions and Conferences—Spring, 1946 








Name of Association 
Alabama Edueation Association 
American Vocational Association 


Annual Invitational Conference cf Indiana Business 
Teachers ....... 


a 


‘alifornia Business Educators’ Association 


~ 


‘alifornia State Conference on Business Education 


a 


‘amden County Commercial Teachers Association 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 


Detroit Commercial Teachers Club 
Kastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Education Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 


Illinois Education Association 
Central Division 
South Central Division 
Southern Division 
Southwestern Division 


Illinois Vocational Association 


Iowa State Teachers Association 
North Central Division 


Michigan Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Schools Association 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 

Midwest Economic Association 
Minnesota Business Schools Association. 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. . 


National Association of Cost Accountants 
National Catholic Educational Association 
National Education Association 


American Association of School 
Conference 


Administrators 


National Office Management Association 
New Mexico Educational Association 


North Carolina Education Association. . . 
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Place of Meeting 


Birmingham 


Buffalo, New York 


Muncie 
Fresno 
Fresno. 


Camden 
Lindenwold 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


New York City 
Detroit 
New York City 


Tampa 


Trenton. . 


Normal 
Springfield 
Carbondale. 
East St. Louis 


Chicago 


Mason City 
Lansing. . 
Lansing 

Ann Arbor 
Chicago, Illinois 


St. Paul. . 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York City 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Kansas City 
Atlanta 
New York. . 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Santa Fe 


Asheville. .... 





Date of Meeting 
March 21-22 


February 6-9 


February 16 
April 13 
April 13 


February 5 


May 2 


May 2-4 


March 16 
May 1] 
April 17-20 


April 4-6 


February 16 


March 4 
March 22 
March 22 
April 5 





April 4-6 


March 29 
March 15-16 
March 16 
April 26-27 


April 25-27 








April 13 


February 22-23 
June 17-19 


April 23-25 


February 20-22 | 
February 25-27 

March 4-7 

March 12-14 

June 3-5 


February 14-16 


March 28-30 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting | Date of Meeting 


Ohio Business Teachers’ Association Columbus April 27 


Oklahoma Education Association Oklahoma City February 12-15 


Oregon Association of Licensed Business Schools Portland June 8 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Southeastern Division 


Philadelphia March 27-30 


Philadelphia Suburban Business Education Association | Philadelphia March 28-29 


Regional Conference on Business and Distributive 


Education Stillwater, Oklahoma June 14-15 


South Carolina Education Association Columbia March 28-29 
Southeastern Louisiana Commercial Teachers Con- 
ee ere 


daa eI tet Hammond March 8 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools | Memphis, Tennessee 


March 25-28 


Southwestern Social Science Association Ft. Worth, Texas April 19-20 


Nashville 


Tennessee Association of Private Commercial Schools. 


April 19 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association Youngstown, Ohio April 12-13 


Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association | Seattle May 4 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation 


Milwaukee April 26-27 








* List of Drills 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Balanced-Hand Phrases 
Balanced-Hand Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Sequences 
Balanced-Hand Words 

By Commonly Misspelled Words 


Ss. J. W ANOL Ss Confusing Words 


Difficult Reaches 
all P meiiainbia die —— Difficult Stroking Combinations 
BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a Figures and Symbols 
printed paper-bound book of 62 pages Finger Strengthening 
designed for supplementary work for 
either beginning or advanced students. 


Basic Typewriting 
Drills 


A book of selective drills for special purposes— 





for both beginning and advanced students. 


Golf Games 
Hyphen Key 
The column at the right provides an al- 
phabetic classification of the various 
types of drills. These drills are designed 
for (a) developing speed, (b) correcting 
habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad 
habits and developing correct’ habits. 
With each set of drills the student is told 
clearly the purpose of the drill and what 
he must do to improve his technique. 








South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











Key Banks 

Location of Keys 

Long Words 

Marginal Release 
Margins 

One-Hand Phrases 
One-Hand Sequences 
One-Hand Words 
Paragraph Indentions 
Problem Typing 
Progressive Sentences 
Repeated Letters 
Returning the Carriage 
Rhythm 

Shifting for Capital Letters 
Skill-Building Games 
Spacing 


S04 Want Pammtte St. 006s cc cccscvcsess Cincinnati 2, Ohio Speed Development 
SOO Bo. CHR Bbse ce ccvccsccacecccscescases Chicago 5, Hl. Tests: One-Minute 
DNS .csccstesevenanewed pal New York 13, N. Y. Fests: l'wo-Minute 
BD HENONNOEE Bhs ccc ccsscsvcesocs San Francisco 5, Calif. Timed Carriage Throw 
Be ES Oia oo cs ce cdevcesceccewcesees Dallas 1, Texas x Uncommon Word 
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Air Regulations Are Business Law 
(Continued from page 229) 


Chapter 6 covers “Aircraft Certification.” 
All aircraft must be registered and must 
also have an airworthiness certificate. The 
registration number appears on the aircraft, 
preceded by the letters NC, NR, or NX. 
NC signifies that the aircraft has fully com- 
plied with the minimum airworthiness re- 
quirements, NR means that the aircraft is 
licensed only for certain specified activities, 
while NX denotes that the ship is in condi- 
tion for the safe operation of particular 
activities. Where you or your students ob- 
serve planes without the letters NC, NR, or 
NX, the chances are very great that the 
plane bears the insignia of the Army or 
Navy, which do not bear these letters. 

Chapter 7 concerns a variety of “Emer- 
gency and Miscellaneous Regulations.” 
Chapter 8 covers the “Enforcement” of the 
regulations. 

There is, of course, a considerable body of 
air law besides the regulations which cover 
the flight of aircraft. The courts have had 
to rule upon matters of trespass, of tort, 
and of crimes committed in the air. The 
popular law, however, which appeals to al- 
most all students today, is that which is 
covered in the Civil Air Regulations. 








Appointments to Veterans Administration 


Recently, several appointments of former 
business teachers have been made on the 
staff of the Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Anson Barber is acting chief 
of the business section in the vocational re- 
habilitation and education program. Other 
new appointments on the staff included C. 
Guy Brown, John C. Crouse, Guy Daniels, 
and Richard G. Hallisy. 

Mr. Barber was recently released from the 
Navy. Mr. Brown, Mr. Crouse, and Mr. 
Daniels were recently released from the 
Army. 

Before going into the Navy, Mr. Barber 
was connected with Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. Before going into the 
Army, Mr. Brown was in charge of business 
teacher training at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. Previous to 
going into the Army, Mr. Crouse was head 
of the department of business teacher train- 
ing at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Mr. Daniels was formerly connected 
with the U. S. Office of Education. Mr. 
Hallisy went to the Veterans Administration 
directly from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Sizth of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





Striking characteristics cause individuals 
to be remembered by their teachers. In a 
similar way, a class may have a personality 
that makes it unforgettable. It is not neces- 
sarily a class that moves along with smooth 
mediocrity, that causes no trouble, and that 
does nothing to disturb the teacher’s tran- 
quility that is best remembered. It may be 
a “gang” that has decided opinions and does 
not hesitate to express them. And, it may 
be fair-minded and ready to be convinced 
by reason. 

Just such a lot of keen and would-be 
ultra-modern young folk came to my room 
for a course we called business fundamentals. 
They seldom accepted the statements of the 
textbook without question. Nor did they 
concede that the teacher was a fountain of 
wisdom. 

Something in our textbook pertained to 
the need of good character in those who were 
to carry on the commerce of our country. 
A good deal was said there about the un- 
fitness of those who indulged in habits en- 
couraged and promoted by night clubs, 
bright lights, and late hours. I added some 
emphasis. 

An outspoken segment of the group in- 
sisted that most employers drank on occa- 
sion. Many of these students did not believe 
that, as a rule, managers of business paid 
much attention to how employees spent 
their leisure time. They quoted some local 
examples. They had me sparring for wind, 
as it were, but the bell saved me. 

I knew that I must have some effective 
comeback for those young sprouts the next 
day or the author and I would “ose face.” 
When next they filed into the room they 
saw, in large letters, what purported to be a 
classified advertisement: 

WANTED: Young men and women for 
responsible business positions. Only those 
who frequent night spots until late at night 
and can consume considerable quantities of 
alcoholic beverages without apparent distress 
will be considered. Address, XYZ, Star. 

“‘What’s that?” was the immediate query. 
“The want ad you have never seen and that 
you never will see,” I responded. By tacit 
consent the next topic was introduced. 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 


A. Brucher, Jr., president of the P. B. E. A. 
called an executive meeting on Saturday, 
September 29, at the Reading Senior High 
School, Reading, Pennsylvania, to discuss 
problems concerning the business teacher 
association and the convention program at 
Harrisburg on December 26 and 27. 


The theme selected for the business section 
of the state convention was “Social and Eco- 
nomic Factors Influencing the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary School Business Educa- 
tion.” This subject is further subdivided to 
get the points of view of the teacher, the 
businessman, and the supervisor. 


Those on the program for December 27 
were: the teacher, Addison E. Pohle, head 
of the department of commerce, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania; the businessman, Carl H. 
McKenzie, secretary-treasurer, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corporation, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
the administrator, Dr. Fred Hosler, super- 
intendent of schools, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. J. E. Swansen, director of 
curriculum, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


On December 28 there was a joint meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association with the Consumer Education 
Round Table. Adam Brucher, Jr., head of 
the department of commerce, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, was chairman of the program. 
Alexander Gunther, head of personal loan 
department, First National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, gave an address on 
“Essential Subject Matter and Methods of 
Teaching Consumer Credit in High School 


Courses.” 
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Teacher-Training Institutions 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will meet in 
the Hotel Olmsted in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
February 22 and 23. This meeting will be 
held in connection with the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. 


Reservations for the meeting should be 
sent to Frank Walker, Manager, Hotel 
Olmsted, Superior at East Ninth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, with a statement that the 
reservation is for attendance at the Associa- 
tion meeting. 

The officers of this Association are: presi- 
dent, Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; vice-president, 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee; treasurer, W. A. 
Larimer, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 
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Bookkeeping Marks and the I. Q. 
(Continued from page 252) 


Students with an I. Q. below 95 have only 
a 50-50 chance of passing if an understanding 
of the theory of debit and credit is required. 
We know that in many schools the commer- 
cial course is still the dumping ground for the 
low I. Q. group. It is true that these students 
can learn to record in journals and to post to 
ledgers in a mechanical fashion. However, 
if we insist on a real grasp of the subject, if 
we insist on training bookkeepers and not 
clerks, then a large percentage of these low 
1. Q. students are doomed to failure. 

It is about time bookkeeping teachers 
stopped taking the easy way out and started 
maintaining real standards. 








Catholic Business Education Association 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion, which represents more than thirty-five 
schools in New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, voted an affiliated 
membership in the Commercial Education 
Association of the State of New York and 
Vicinity. 

The C. B. E. A. was organized in May, 
1945, at Cardinal Hayes High School, New 
York City. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fur- 
long, past principal of Cardinal Hayes High 
School and now secretary of education to 
the Archbishop, seeing the need for such an 
organization in aiding business educators 
and businessmen alike, strongly approved 
the formation of this Association and con- 
sented to establish Cardinal Hayes High 
School as the official headquarters of the 
C. B. E. A. The Very Rev. Monsignor 
Waterson, principal of Cardinal Hayes High 
School and former superintendent of catholic 
schools, approves the Association and prom- 
ises that he and the facilities offered by 
Cardinal Hayes High School will continue 
to further the interests of business educa- 
tion. 

The new Association is represented on the 
C. E. A. executive board and on the editorial 
board of the C. E. A. Newsletter by Brother 
Lucius of Cardinal Hayes High School. 


e * & 
Correction 


In the December issue of Tue BALANCE 
SHEET it was mistakenly announced that 
Paul E. Froehlich was head of the business 
education department of New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
He was recently added to the staff, but 
Horace J. Sheppard is the acting head. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Award 


Announcement of the winning study of 
the fifth annual Delta Pi Epsilon research 
award was made by H. G. Enterline, chair- 
man of the research committee, at the Delta 
Pi Epsilon banquet in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
December 28, 1945. Eleven studies were 
entered in the contest. The following are 
the winners: 

First place: S. J. Turille, The Achievement 
of Minimum Essentials of Consumer Busi- 
ness Information in Vocational Commercial 
Courses. Ph. D., Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1944. 

Second place: E. Dana Gibson, Communi- 
cation Soundslide Scripts. Ed. D., New 
York University, New York City, 1944. 

Third place (tie): Jean Rosensaft, Stand- 
ards of Mailability of the Intra-Company 


This Thing Called Rhythm! 


(Continued from page 239) 


that an expert typist must have, we know. 
On easy combinations he must speed up his 
stroking, but not too much. On difficult 
combinations he must slow down his strok- 
ing, but not too much. I know of no better 
example than the one used in driving an 
automobile. When the road is smooth, you 
may pick up speed, but when the “going” 
is more difficult, then it will be necessary to 
retard the “gas.” At all times, keep both 
the car and the typewriter under control. 

This discussion may bring about the ques- 
tion “Do you believe in using a metronomic 
type-pacer in the beginning?” The answer 
to that is yes. Even though on paper, I know 
there is no such thing as metronomic rhythm. 
I believe that the assets involved in using 
the type-pacer will more than offset the lia- 
bility of forcing metronomic rhythm upon 
the student by doing it. The type-pacer 
will force the student to type at a faster 
rate of speed in the beginning class. When 
the type-pacer is used merely as a pacer, 
it is good, unless like every other good thing, 
it is overdone. 

Since slow motion studies have shown 
that fast typewriting is not slow typing at a 
faster rate but is a stroking all its own, it 
might be well to have an expert typist’s 
rhythm recorded and then reduced to the 
stroking of the beginner, although this, in 
itself, is an impossibility because of the cost 
of having a record made for each writing 
material. 

All in all, what is rhythm? I do not know, 
do you? 
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Correspondence of FEvght Life Insurance 
Offices. M.S., University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1944; and Wil- 
liam Boyd Logan, A Study of the Agreement 
and Conflict of Textbook Concepts in Dis- 
tributive Education and Consumer Education. 
M.S., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 1944. 

Fourth place: Mildred Thompson, A 
Study of the Effect of Hunt-and-Peek Habits 
on Typing Achievement. M. A., Colorado 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1944. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Abstracts of all studies entered 
will be published in a special research issue 
of the Review of Business Education. 


Theta Alpha Delta, Beta Chapter 
Theta Alpha Delta, Beta Chapter (Bay 


area, California), has just closed a successful 
year of activities. The first Saturday of each 
school month at the Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco, this group of thirty women, who 
are prominent in business education, meet 
for a luncheon and a_ business meeting. 
Speakers throughout the year have been 
enjoyed at many of the gatherings; at others, 
demonstrations have been the order of the 
day. 

The October meeting opened the fall 
season. On October 20, Louise H. Scott 
demonstrated Thomas natural shorthand 
with the aid of Ella Rose Douglas, student 
demonstrator. 

November brought the installation of 
officers for 1945-46. At this meeting, presi- 
dent, Margaret Flourney; vice-president, 
Ruth Gavin; secretary, Mrs. Priscilla Rey- 
nolds; and treasurer, Mrs. Blanche Hagopian 
were succeeded in office by president, El- 
eanor Jensen; vice-president, Ruth Gavin; 
secretary, Mrs. Elsa Woods; and treasurer, 
Gertrude Wright. Of especial interest was 
the welcome home to Eleanor Jensen, who 
had been on leave from the Oakland Public 
Schools for the year 1944-45 to serve as 
secretary in the Chinese Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

December brought, through the friendship 
with Miss Jensen, Shirley Duncan, former 
O. W. I. regional director, Washington, 
DD. C., who was in San Francisco awaiting 
papers to leave for China where she will be 
connected with the United States State 
Department. 
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McKeesport Survey 


E. L. Zimmerman, head of the commercial 
department of McKeesport High School, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, recently con- 
ducted a survey in the vicinity to determine 
the duties performed by graduates of the 
high school class of 1945. The following is a 
summary of the report. This is an industrial 


community and it shows a trend toward the 
use of office machines. Mr. Zimmerman 
points out that the great number of calcu- 
lating machines in this relatively small com- 
munity is undoubtedly due to the presence 
of some large steel mills as well as their home 
offices. 


Total number of graduates from Technical High School ' .. 682 
Number of vocational commercial graduates 167 
Number of general commercial graduates 108 
Number of vocational commercial graduates working in offices . 105 
Number of general commercial graduates working in offices 21 
Preparatory and general graduates working in offices. 9 
Total number of graduates working in offices. . 135 
Per cent of graduates working in offices 253% 
Number of commercial graduates in military service 24 
Number replying to questionnaire 103 
Duties of Employed Graduates: 
Take dictation and transcribe 29 
Fill out reports, forms, and invoices on the typewriter. . 54 
Do bookkeeping or related duties 48 
Check invoices and reports 46 
Operate comptometer or Burroughs calculator 36 
Operate other computing machines: 

Addressograph 6 

Adding machine. . 8 

Checkwriter 2 

Graphotype. . 2 

Billing machine l 

Bookkeeping machine l 
Do mailing and filing 72 
Cut stencils and operate Mimeograph, Ditto, or other duplicating machines 30 
Transcribe from Ediphone or Dictaphone. 6 
Operate switchboard 9 
Act as receptionist. 15 
Supervise office work. . 2 
Operate key punch machine 9 
Type from copy. 52 
Perform other duties: 

Wait on customers and meet public t 

Errands l 

Answer telephone 3 

Hectographing l 


Office Machines Used in the Larger 
Offices of This Vicinity 


Comptometer 328 
Burroughs. 13 
Monroe 255 
Marchant +7 
Frieden 134 


Number Used in High School for 
Instructional Purposes 


0 

4 (5-column) 
2 (hand) 

0 

0 


California Meeting 


The new officers recently elected for the 
Bay section of the California Business Edu- 
cators’ Association are as follows: president, 
Matthew R. Hitch, Berkeley High School; 
vice-president, Milburn Wright, San Jose 
State College, San Jose; secretary, Mrs. 
Priscilla Reynolds, Berkeley High School. 


February, 1946 


Arrangements have been made to hold a 
one-day conference in the Hotel Californian, 
Fresno, on April 13. There will be a main 
speaker and a panel discussion in the morn- 
ing, with a luncheon and a speaker at noon. 
The afternoon will be devoted to demon- 
strations and reports. 
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Improved Methods of Teaching the Business 
Subjects. Monograph 63. December, 1945. Proceed- 
ings of the 1945 Business Education Institute of Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati. Edited by Ray 
G. Price. A 96-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. 
This publication contains fifteen different papers that 
were presented before the Business Education Institute. 
Those whose papers are included are Ann Brewington, 
Godfrey Dewey, Albert C. Fries, Ray G. Price, Gladys 
Bahr, H. G. Shields, Paul Muse, and Myron Spencer. 
The subject fields covered by these writers are short- 
hand, typewriting, office practice, consumer education, 
and basic business subjects. Single copies free. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, Dallas. 


The Relation of Business Education to Con- 
sumer Education. 1945. By committee headed by 
Ray G. Price. A 28-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
which is a statement prepared for the consumer educa- 
tion study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principles by the National Council for Business 
Education. This report explains what business educa- 
tion can do and how it can do it effectively in the field 
of consumer education. The report is divided into 
seven parts as follows: 1. “The Need for Consumer 
Education,” 2. “The Objectives of Consumer Educa- 
tion,” 3. “Establishing a School Program of Consumer 
“ducation,” 4. “Business Education and the Con- 
sumer,” 5. “‘What Business Education Can Contribute 
to the Total Program of Consumer -Education,”’ 
6. “Learning Activities and Instructional Methods,” 
and 7. “Bibliography.” Single copies free, additional 
copies 15 cents each. Order from The Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Facts Veterans Should Know Before Starting 
a Business. 
provide warning and advice for the veteran who ex- 
pects to start his own business. It presents briefly the 
following subjects: “Loans Under G. I. Bill,” “Oppor- 
tunities and Risks,” “Business ‘Opportunity’ Schemes 
to Avoid,” and “Sources of Additional Information.” 
Available from Boston Better Business Bureau, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Artistic Typing Journal. 1946. A 12-page maga- 
zine by Julius Nelson. 
second annual volume of this magazine. 
contest rules, three articles, some designs, a typewriting 
game, and some advertisements. Price 10 cents. Order 
from Julius Nelson, Editor, Artistic Typing Journal, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 


Teacher’s Handbook on Course of Study in 
Typewriting. 








1945. A 12-page pamphlet designed to 


Volume 2, No. 1. This is the 


It contains 





1945. By Patrick E. Tedesco. A 47- 


page, printed, paper-bound book. It explains the aims, 
the arrangement of each course, the standards for pro- 
motion, and the marking system. It provides for each 


year a daily schedule of lessons based upon 20th Century , 
Typewriting. The first-year course of study includes a 
job analysis sheet, technique analysis chart, achieve- 
ment chart, and an error analysis chart. 
book also provides information relative to typewriting 
room equipment and supplies, testing and grading, 
and a bibliography of textbooks, supplementary ma- 
terial, tests, grading charts, commercial magazines, 


The Hand- 





films, and filmslides that may be obtained by the 


typing teacher. 


Price $1.00 (do not send stamps). 


Order from Pamphlet Distributing Company, 315 West 
35th Street, New York 1, New York. 








Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson is sponsoring the eighth 
annual artistic typing contest which closes 
on April 15, 1946. During the past seven 
years there have been more than 12,000 
entries in this contest. The following are 
the rules: 


1. Use any typewriter, any color of ribbon 
or carbon, any size of paper, and any 
type of design. 


2. Type your name, school, teacher (if 
any), and address on the top right-hand 
corner of the back of each entry and 
send flat to Julius Nelson, 4006 Car- 
lisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 


3. Send as many entries as you wish, but 
each one must be accompanied by an 
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examination fee of 10 cents in coin and 
must be postmarked by April 15, 1946. 


The following are the prizes: 


1. 


The entry ranking first receives, abso- 
lutely free, a brand new Remington 
portable typewriter. 

The ten next best entries will each re- 
ceive the official artistic typewriting 
bronze medal. 


. The best entry in each group of twenty 


or more will receive a copy of Artyping, 
personally autographed by the author. 
The school submitting the best group 
of entries (twenty or more) will receive 
a bronze and walnut wall plaque with 
raised lettering. 


CABMANE SHRET} 











Business Arithmetic with 


powertul 
student 


appeal 








APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Fourth Edition — By Curry and Rice 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is concrete and You may obtain an op- 
functional. This book is different from traditional books tional workbook and op- 
in the way the subject matter is presented and applied. Ganel actiassmment Coste. 
Instead of presenting abstract principles, the authors 
use practical situations to present the fundamentals. 
In the early chapters the emphasis is on personal busi- 
ness problems; in the more advanced chapters the em- 
phasis is on vocational applications. 


Each lesson includes practical problems, drills, and 
optional problems. At the end of each unit there are 
review problems and projects. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Fair Enough 


It was the old lady’s first ride in a taxi. She watched 
with growing alarm the driver as. he continually put 
his hand outside the car as a signal to the traffic fol- 
lowing. At last she said: “Young man, you look where 
you are going and keep both hands on the wheel. [Il 
tell you if it starts to rain.” 

e ee @ 
Sign Here? 


Little Johnny, aged seven, had been taken to the 
zoo to see the animals. He stood before the spotted 
leopard’s cage for a few minutes, staring intently. Then 
turning to his mother, he asked: “Say, Ma, is that the 
dotted lion that everyone wants Dad to sign on?” 

* * - 
No Punishment Now 


“Please, teacher,” 
class, “* 
done?” 

“Of course not,” said she, kindly. 

“Please, teacher,” said the small boy, with a sigh of 
relief, “I haven’t done my ’rithmetic.” 

7 e s 
The Cause 


said a small boy, coming into 
ought I to be punished for something I haven't 


Teacher: “Charlie, what does your father do when 
he finds anything wrong with his car?” 

Charley (truthfully): ‘He bawls Ma out.” 

e ee 
Well Defined 

Teacher: ‘Parse the word kiss.” 

Student: “This word is a noun, but it is usually used 
as a conjunction. It is never declined, and more com- 
mon than proper. It is not very singular, in that it is 
usually used in the plural. It agrees with me.” 

e e@e 
A Lesson in Patience 

Three boys entered a village confectionery. The 
rather gruff old proprietor said to the first boy, ‘What 
do you want, my boy?” 

*““A dime’s worth of marbles, please.” 

The old man climbed a ladder, brought down the 
jar that contained the marbles, made up the packet 
and returned the jar to the shelf. Then he asked the 
second boy what he wanted. 

“A dime’s worth of marbles, please,’ was the answer. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” said the old man 
irritably, as he went for the ladder again. “Do you 
want a dime’s worth of marbles, too?’ he demanded of 
the third boy. 

“No,” replied the third boy. 

The old man climbed to the shelf again, brought 
down the jar, made up the second packet of marbles, 
restored the jar to the shelf, and once more put the 
ladder away. 

“Well, my boy, and now what do you want?” he 
asked of the third boy. 

“A nickel’s worth of marbles,” came the answer. 
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Not Mr. Milquetoast 


An old Scotsman was smoking in the waiting room 
of a railway station. The porter said to him: “‘Don’t 
you see that notice on the wall, “No Smoking Allowed’ ?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the Scot, “but how can I keep 
all your rules? There’s another sign over there that 
says ‘Wear Jenella Corsets’.” 

= e * 
Case Dismissed 

The judge (sternly): “Well, what’s your alibi for 
speeding sixty miles an hour through the residence 
section?” 

The Victim: “I had just heard, your honor, that the 
ladies of my wife’s church were. giving a rummage sale 
and I was hurrying home to save my other pair of 
pants.” 

e e« e 


Safe 


A bright little girl, aged 4, and her brother, aged 6, 
were spending the night with their aunt. When bed- 
time came, the aunt asked how they said their prayers. 
The little girl answered: 

“Sometimes I say them at Mummy’s knees and 
sometimes at the side of the bed.” 

“And how about you, Bobby?” 

“O, I don’t need to pray. I sleep with Daddy.” 


e e« e 
What She Didn’t Know 


A woman put her head over the garden wall and 
addressed her neighbor. 

“A family has moved into the empty house across 
the way, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Did you notice their furniture?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“T wouldn’t give $25 for the lot. Carpets! I wouldn't 
put them in my kitchen. And the children! I won't 
allow mine to associate with them. The mother looks 
as if she had never known a day’s happiness in her life. 
The father drinks, I suspect. Too bad that such people 
should come into this neighborhood. I wonder who 
they are?” 

“T know them.” 

“Do you? Who are they?” 

“The woman is my sister.” 


s o ° 
Share and Share Alike 


Smith got married. The evening of his first payday 
he gave his bride $14.00 of the $15.00 salary and kept 
only a dollar for himself. But the second payday 
Smith gave his wife $1.00 and kept $14.00 for himself. 

“Why, John,” she cried in injured tones. “‘How on 
earth do you think I can manage a whole week on a 
paltry dollar?” 

“Darned if I know,” he answered. “I had a rotten 
time myself last week; now it’s your turn.” 
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JLARITY 
| DESERVED 


FIRST CHOICE OF TEACHERS 
USED IN MORE THAN 13,000 SCHOOLS 


TH CENTURY [YPEWRITING 


Fouth Edition - By Lessenberry 








Effective techniques used in previous editions have been retained and improved. 
Newer and more effective techniques have taken the place of old ones. In this 
book drives for speed are alternated with drives for accuracy. Forcing tech- 
niques are used to gain speed and to gain control. Some of these new techniques 
are the calling-the-throw device, guided writing, and selected-goal typing. 
Emphasis is placed on sentence structure, punctuation, arrangement, syllabica- 
tion, and spelling, because these are important in developing speed and control 


in typing. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has enabled 
many teachers to obtain better results than they 
have ever been able to obtain before. Besides 
the textbooks and the workbooks, you may also 


obtain objective achievement tests. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Improving the Business Course 


(Continued from page 244) 
2. SAFEGUARDS AGAINST COUNTERFEIT MONEY 

AND SUBSTITUTES FOR CASH: 

(a) The means of detecting counterfeit money. 
(b) The advisability of writing negotiable instruments 
in ink. (c) The responsibility and liability of an en- 
dorsement or forgery, and the cashing of checks. 
(d) The merits of the checking account, the check- 
writing machine, and the check protector. (e) The 
use of orders for money and the danger of sending 
money through the mail. (f) The borrowing and lend- 
ing of money and the obligations of a co-signer or en- 
dorser of a note. (g) The discounting of foreign money. 
(h) The value of establishing a fine credit rating. 

3. SAFETY AND SOUNDNESS OF INVESTMENTS: 

(a) The danger of confusing saving with thrift, and 
the advantage of budgets and records. (b) The diffi- 
culties of determining a good investment, with the 
discussion of the qualities of a good investment. (c) 
The advantages and soundness of investing in a home, 
in a small business, and in a corporation. (d) The 
danger of installment buying and living beyond your 
means. (e) The need of insurance—life, automobile, 
and health. 

4. SAFETY WITH REGARD TO BUSINESS ETHICS 

AND MAKING CONTRACTS: 

(a) The essentials of business ethics. (b) The im- 
portance of agreements in business, the validity and 
reliability of one’s signature. (c) The characteristics of 
a contract and the importance of keeping the contracts 
one makes. (d) The fine distinction between invita- 
tions to buy and offers. (e) The application of com- 
mercial law to the family. (f) The advisability of 
consulting a lawyer when in doubt. 


Tri-State Meeting 

Clyde E. Rowe, president of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, has 
announced that the annual convention will 
be held in the Hotel Pick-Ohio, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on April 12 and 13. 

The registration desk and the exhibits will 
open on Friday evening. There will be a 
reception, dance, and entertainment start- 
ing at 9:00 p. Mm. in the Odd Fellows Building 
next door to the Hotel. 

On Saturday morning at 8:00 a. m. there 
will be a breakfast for past officers under 
the direction of Dr. P.S. Spangler and Ken- 
nard E. Goodman. 

The meeting will be opened at 9:00 a. M. 
with an address by Paul C. Bunn, superin- 
tendent of schools, Youngstown, Ohio. The 
business meeting will start at 9:30 a. M. 

Beginning at 10:10 a. m. there will be 
meetings devoted to distributive education 
and private schools. The secretarial meeting 
will start at 10:50 a.m. At 11:30 a. mM. there 
will be a meeting devoted to administration 
of business education. 

The luncheon speaker will be Raleigh P. 
Swanner of Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Beginners on Stencil Duplicator 


(Continued from nage 245) 


face to the roller on the machine, but most 
often on the wrong side of the copy. Each 
student must then clean the machine and all 
parts so that a clean copy is run before pro- 
ceeding to run usable copies, with an in- 
structor telling him his mistakes as he works 
rather than doing the work for him. Many of 
our students are employed in offices where 
there is no other office worker. Our aim is, 
therefore, to teach even the least mechanic- 
ally minded to learn to operate a machine so 
that when he does go into an office on his 
own, he is ready for the job. 

While the work described above was 
Mimeographed material only, we also invite 
stenographic work and typing in limited 
amounts to be done between the Mimeograph 
jobs. In such instances, we have found that 
our students realize more forcibly that mail- 
able copy is just that and not a teacher’s pet 
peeve. Likewise, when the class was asked 
to address approximately 900 envelopes to 
men and women, former students now in the 
service, the members soon learned that an 
envelope acceptable for mailing is the same 
as an acceptable mailable envelope for class 
work. In addition, the students who had 
worked on the envelopes, with their com- 
plicated Army and Navy addresses, were 
found to be much more accurate and faster 
on figures thereafter. 

In between jobs, the students are busy on 
speed and accuracy builders. This work is 
kept in a folder along with a copy of each 
piece of Mimeographing or other material 
on which they have worked so that it may be 
ready for grading at frequent intervals. 

Though our course has been offered for 
only a year, we are hearing many favorable 
comments from employers. 


New York City Meeting 


Mrs. Charlotte D. Chickering, president 
of the Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity, has an- 
nounced the plans for the spring convention 
which will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on Saturday, March 16. 
The general theme will be “Business Educa- 
tion in 1945-46.” 

There will be morning meetings at 10:30 
A. M. devoted to accounting, commercial 
law, and shorthand. There will also be a 
special meeting for private schools. Exhibits 
are being arranged for textbooks, supplies, 
and equipment. 
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